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WINDSTORM INSURANCE 


oe the beginning of time, down through the cen- 
turies to the present day, windstorms have annually 
destroyed millions in property values. 


No section of the country is immune to the unavoid- 
able storm which demolishes the humble dwelling or 
the large mercantile plant with ease. 


Property owners may possibly avoid a fire or explo- 
sion, but they are helpless to prevent the sudden and 
devastating storm. 


Recent windstorms should emphasize to Credit Men 

the necessity for protecting credit against this unex- 

sh a pected catastrophe and urge them to suggest Wind- 
Windstorm Insurance. storm Insurance to their clients. 


The 


PALATINE INSURANCE 
COMPANY LIMITED 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


a 
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BUILDING 
A 
oSKYSCRAPER 


In the building of a skyscraper 
scores of subcontracts are let to 
specialists in their particular line 
of construction. 

There is the foundation com- 
pany, the steel contractor, the 
mason, the woodworker, the 
painter, the plumber. All are co- 
ordinating to one _ complete 
achievement. 


» 3 


Not visible in a material way, 
but essential in every depart- 
ment, is the sustaining hand of 
insurance. From the foundries 
that produce the steel girders, to 
the factory that provides the door 
knobs and hinges, each unit has 

| its own insurance requirements 
which enable it to secure credit 
on material and provide security 
for mortgages as well as to in- 
demnify against loss. 


And the building itself, worth 
millions of dollars, must employ 
the interlocking security of in- 
surance for its financing. 


s 


Monuments to modern busi- 
ness cannot be made to tower 
skyward without strong founda- 
tions. Insurance is one of the 
vital cornerstones which sustains 
the great superstructure placed 
upon it. 

It is necessary to realize the 
paramount importance of fire in- 
surance as a constructive force 
as well as an indemnity against 
loss in order to fully appreciate 
the part which it plays today in 
the world’s progress. 
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This is an advertisement by 
The Home Insurance Company 
of New York presenting the 
place which Fire Insurance 
takes as a vital factor of the 
nation’s development. 


The HOME vrass NEW YORK 
Charles L. Tyner, President 
Orcanizep 1853 Casn Capitai. $18,000,000 
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ca 
distribution to users 


and purchasers of record 
Keeping equipment 


You will certainly want a copy of this catalog if you have anything to 
do with the use or purchase of loose leaf equipment. The Kalamazoo 
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line is illustrated and described in its entirety. 
Send for your copy today. It will aid you in selecting the right equip- 
ment for your particular requirements and provide information regarding 
the various devices that have been developed for simplifying the com- 


pilation and use of records. 


Just use the attached coupon. This catalog is yours for the asking and : 
there is no obligation attached to your request. 


KALAMAZOO LOOSE LEAF BINDER COMPANY 


Factories at Kalamazoo, Mich., and Los Angeles, Calif. 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 





Kalamazoo Loose Leaf Binder Company, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan. 


Send us our copy of your new catalog. 


Individual 


Title or Position 
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Books on the Federal Reserve 
System 


HETHER or not the McFadden- 

Pepper Bill is passed -during the 
present Congress, the problem of re- 
chartering the Federal Reserve Banks will 
unquestionably demand the active atten- 
tion of our business executives, legislators 
and economists for some time to come. 

The attitude of the National Association 
of Credit Men toward the Federal Re- 
serve System is, of course, known to 
everybody who is familiar with the history 
of American business. The Association 
helped to bring about the establishment 
of the System, has defended it vigorous- 
ly, and is on record in no uncertain terms 
in favor of a renewal of the charters at 
the earliest possible time. 

Since the membership of the Association 
should by all means give its earnest sup- 
port to the Charter renewal movement, it 
is manifestly desirable that the individual 
members should understand as clearly as 
possible how the Federal Reserve System 
is organized, what its functions are, and 
what it means to the stability of American 
business. 

Members who wish to clarify their ideas 
of the Federal Reserve System by doing 
some special reading on the subject have 
the choice of several authoritative texts. 
Two of the best of these are “The Forma- 
tive Period of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem,” by W. P. G. Harding, published by 
the Houghton Mifflin Company, and “Fed- 
eral Reserve Banking Practice,” by H. 
Parker Willis and William H. Steiner, 


mam oe 
nublished by Appleton. Syndicated articles For 32nd N. A. C. M. “Silver ‘Anni iversary” ~ Convention. 

by Senator Carter Glass, of Virginia, have PETROLEUM REFINERS’ BUREAU 20 
been appearing in daily newspapers in Has Successful Year as N. A. C. M. ‘< T ‘rade Grou cea ammma i 
Boston, New York, Buffalo, Philadelphia, re 

Chicago, Detroit, Washington, Baltimore, Naw: iioens: Apert 24 


Richmond, Roanoke, Atlanta, Memphis, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle and 
San Antonio. Doubleday, Page & Co. 


will publish these articles in book form ae 7 — eee oe 
1 ard o rade. ; 
on March 18, under the title “An Adven- z b 
ture in Constructive Finance—An Account ANSWERS TO CREDIT (QUESTIONS.Qu0......ccceccseocecssceccecteceesteeneenereenee 26 
of Federal Reserve Legislation. Boox-KEEPING ECONOMIES... £ eo 28 
Frank A. Fall. As Reported by Credit Executives. 
. $400 in PrIZEs For Essav... 32 
Morgan Partners and Credit On Casualty Insurance | as a Basis ‘for ( ‘redit. 


RANCIS D. BARTOW, who on 

January 1, 1927, was made a full part- 
ner of J. P. Morgan & Co., New York— 
and of the Morgan houses of Philadel- 
phia, London and Paris—organized in 
1902, when he was twenty-one years of 
age, the Credit Department of the First 
National Bank of New York. Of this 
bank he was made Assistant Cashier in 
1911 and Vice-President in 1915. He 
joined the Morgan staff at the close of 
1924. He continues to be keenly inter- 
ested in the credit aspect of banking. 

A descendant of Francis Scott Key, 
author of “The Star Spangled Banner,” 
he was born one of seven sons at An- 
napolis, Md., in 1881 and attended the 
Rectory School at Hamden, Conn. He is 
a member of the Union League Club, 
several golf clubs and of India House. 

In the recent death of William Henry 
Porter, a partner of J. P. Morgan & Co., 
the New York Credit Men’s Association 
and consequently the National Association 
of Credit Men lost a friend of long stand- 
ing who had retained his connection with 
the Association until the time of his death. 
Mr. Porter, at the time of the founding 
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of the Association, was a credit man-— 
one of the first known as such in New 
York banks. He was one of the group 
of banking and commercial executives 
whose vision made possible the establish- 
ment of the National Association of 
Credit Men. 


Can You Amower These? 


‘T HE ayswers to the following ques- 
tions are printed on pages 26 and 27 
of this issue of the Creprr MonTHLY. 

1. What is the personal liability of cor- 
poration officers where note is signed by 
both the corporation and officers? 

2. What are the legal rights of a manu- 
tacturer where an order is canceled after 
manufacture of goods is virtually com- 
pleted? 


3. Dees title pass to purchaser when 
merchandise is shipped to purchaser who 
has promised to give in payment a sixty 
day trade acceptance? 

4. Is the reservation of ‘title good 
against trustee in bankruptcy and other 
creditors in such states as Massachusetts 
and Illinois where it is not necessary to 


file or record a contract of conditional 
sale? 


5. Can a mechanic’s lien be assigned? 


6. What is the individual liability of 
two persons who guarantee an account? 

7. Is it safer to open an account under 
the name of a holding corporation or of 
an individual of the said corporation? 

8. Are the debts incurred by a receiver 
while conducting the debtor’s business en- 
titled to priority of payment? 
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Co-Insurance | 


Its Object and 
How It Applies 








Tue object of the coinsurance or percentage average clause 
is to assess equitably the cost of insurance. 


Good construction and pomenin, whereby only a partial 
loss may be expected, can be recognized by the insurance 
companies as good features of a risk only if some substantial 
percentage of insurance to value is carried. Unless such a 
a is maintained a small percentage property 

may readily create a total insurance loss. Under 
such circumstances the property owner carrying but a small 
percentage of insurance would not be contributing his share 
to the general cost of insurance. 


In order that good construction and good protection may be 
encouraged by adequate recognition in rates, a substantial 
percentage of insurance to value is essential. The property 
owner has to concern himself under the coinsurance or 
average clause with but two factors:— Value of the prop- 
erty insured and amount of insurance thereon. 


If insurance is maintained up to or above the percentage 
ones dale anaemia of value named in the clause, or if aloss equals or exceeds 
cee er that percentage of value, the insurance is collectible as it 
ing a loss of $1,000. no co-insurance clause appeared in the policy. It is only 
when the amount of insurance and the amount of the 
loss are both less than the percentage of value named that 


the clause can affect the amount of insurance og 


QUEEN INSURANCE Co. 
AMERICA 


84 pace ST.. NEW YORK 





lacorporated in New York State 1891 
Statement, January |, 1926 


Total Assets . ... . . . $20,348,548.53 
EN 6. iw; (Snes. 05s Be SL ep 
- cm jinammach Net Surplus se os 6.137.164.70 
the full face of ien policy. or 4.000 Net Surplus to Policyhoiders ©.” 9,137,164.70 
Department Managers 
F. P. HAMILTON, Chicago, tl. J. H. LABELLE, Montreal, Canada. 
S. Y. TUPPER, Atlanta, Ga. T. E. PATTERSON, Halifax, N. S. 
H. R. BURKE, San Francisco, Cal. JOHN E. HOFFMAN, Mor. Marine Dept., N. Y. 


TRUST CO. OF CUBA, Agents Cuban Dept., Havana, Cuba 
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Lincoln 


SPECIALLY FOR BUSINESS MEN the twelfth of February is a day to 
E celebrate because there is inspiration in every chapter of Lincoln’s 
life. 

Looking upon a credit cbligation as sacred, he spent years in 


paying in full with interest a debt that he could have avoided. 


I went to the creditors, (he said,) and told them if they would let 
me alone I would give them all I could earn over my living, 
as fast as I could earn it. 


Not one cent more than the service was worth would he accept. 
In a mock trial, he was once found guilty by his fellow 


lawyers of charging inordinately low fees. 


Carrying heavy burdens all his life, he kept his soul sweet with 
humor. 


One by one he mastered all the worthy books that he could lay 
hands on. 


Labor, physical and mental, was in his opinion not only honorable 
but desirable. 


Never in the long struggle did he lose his faith in man and God. 








A pull at a cord, a billowing 
of silken folds, and what might 
have been a disaster becomes 
merely an incident. With para- 
chutes safety obtains where de- 
struction resulted before. 

Sound insurance policies are 





the parachutes of modern busi- 
ness—safety devices by which 
you are saved from disastrous 
loss when fire, lightning, wind- 
storm, tornado or other misfor- 
tunes occur and damage or de- 
stroy your property. 


There’s an “America Fore” 
insurance agent in your locality 
looking for an opportunity to 
co-operate with you in securing 
complete dependable protec- 
tion. Use his assistance to the 
utmost. 


AMERICAN EAGLE FIDELITY-PHENIX 
Jhe CONTINENTAL FirRSTAMERICAN 


THE “AMERICA FORE” GROUP OF FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 


Eighty Maiden Lane, New York.NY. 


ERNEST STURM,Chairman of the Boards 


PAUL L.HAID,President 
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A Shoe Company’s Credits 


Deserving Merchant Debtors Helped to Prosperity 


By John P. Reed 


Credit Manager, Central Shoe Company, St. Louis 


HE effi- 
ciency of a 
Credit De- 
partment 
for many years has 
largely been deter- 
mined by the per- 
centage of credit 
loss with perhaps 
some little attention 
to declined orders. 
Present day calcula- 
tions, however, are 
taking into consider- 
ation more and more 
a factor which has 
a more important 
bearing on the net 
results—service. 
Service coupled with value is unques- 
tionably the greatest factor in building 
business today. The Credit Department 
of an institution is essentially an expon- 
ent of service, and if this idea does not 
permeate the entire organization the busi- 
ness cannot progress to the fullest extent. 
To render a full measure of efficient ser- 
vice there must be competent help imbued 
with the spirit and ambition to give the 
best that is within them. For this reason 
care should be exercised in choosing a per- 
sonnel for the Crédit Department whose 
fundamental education and training fits 
them to satisfactorily execute the duties 
to which they are assigned: Those in 
training should possess the necessary 
qualifications for promotion, and a sense 
of responsibility for increased duty and 
service when the occasion arises. In per- 
fecting the human machine for the han- 
dling of this important task it is well to 
build on character and ability. This will 
make for satisfactory permanence, 


The policy of the house, its plan of op- 
erations, and its requirements for success- 
tul competition should be well instilled in 
ae minds of the personnel, especially those 
charged with the larger responsibilities. 
When this has been done, we have the or- 
ganization of the Credit Department, with 
well defined and well-understood policies 
and are ready for business. 





In olden days credit was extended large- 
ly on a basis of confidence alone with per- 
haps the privilege of occasional face to 
face transactions. Nowadays we rely up- 
on the credit facilities which have been 
developed to a degree of high efficiency, 
and have made possible the rapid expan- 
sion of the nation’s industrial and com- 
mercial advancement. 


The opening of an account should be 
zealously undertaken. A clear under- 
standing in the beginning will in most 
cases prevent future disturbances which 
are always fraught with danger. The de- 
velopment of an account from the be- 
ginning along lines that are wholesome 
and beneficial, is dependent upon a thor- 
ough knowledge of the true condition. In- 
formation is needed, not only as to the 
applicant’s fitness based upon the three 
C’s of Credit,—Character, Capacity and 
Capital_—but the progress that is being 
made, and the changes that are taking 
place daily in his affairs, for better or for 
worse. The securing, then, of authentic 
information through absolutely reliable 
sources is of paramount importance. 


Sources of Information 


It is my opinion that a Sales Represent- 
ative should be one of the most valuable 
sources of information because he is on 
the ground, is (or should be) capable of 
observing the changes taking place from 
a social, political and economic standpoint, 
and he secures most of the information 
at first hand. A report, or opinion, is of 
course only as good as the individual sub- 
mitting it, and that Credit Manager who 
is not continuously carrying on an educa- 
tional campaign with his Sales Representa- 
tives is overlooking a splendid opportunity 
to strengthen his position and increase 
the company’s profits. With a full report 
from the salesman, and trade references, 
the Credit Department is now prepared to 
hegin its operations upon receipt of the 
order. 

The Credit Department should have 
available service of good agencies and be 
free to spend anything within reason for 
quick service to make for rapid handling 


of the order. A budget insufficient to con- 
duct the necessary investigation is the re- 
sult of a narrow gauge policy which, in 
my opinion, will cause losses far in ex- 
cess of a wise expenditure required for all 
available information. Some cases are of 
sufficient magnitude to justify the sending 
of a special investigator to complete the 
credit arrangements, and I have in my own 
experience saved many orders by obtain- 
ing first hand impressions and data. 

The leading commercial agencies are 
rendering almost indispensable service but 
this service alone is not sufficient in most 
cases to safeguard the credit. The use of 
the commercial agency report, however, in 
conjunction with the Interchange Bureau 
report makes a combination most effective, 
especially if augmented by reports from 
banks and attorneys. It is not so much a 
question of the financial worth of the ap- 
plicant for credit, but rather, his ability 
and willingness to pay promptly, obviating 
the necessity of waiting and oftimes the 
expense of suit. 


The One Best Bet 


This information can best be had from 
the Central Credit Interchange Bureau of 
the National Association of Credit Men, 
whose reports show the late ledger exper- 
iences of all members who are known to 
be interested. With free reciprocal reports 
on a basis of three to five for every one 
purchased, the service, to my way of think- 
ing, is without exception the most valu- 
able and least expensive of all. With its 
increasing number of subscribers, and 
more comprehensive reports, the credit 
manager not availing himself of this 
splendid source of correct up-to-date in- 
formation, fresh from the ledgets of 
thousands of fellow members, is certainly 
overlooking his one best bet. 

In my work I have used to advantage 
the financial statement form adopted by 
the National Association of Credit Men. 
Especially is this effective when you are 
hesitant in making direct. request for a 
statement. These statements are returned 
through the local Adjustment Bureaus. 

After the credit is made and the terms 
of sale expire, next comes the collection 








oO 
of the account. The rendering of the 
statement is the first procedure. If no re- 


sponse is received within seven to ten days 
after maturity, the usual follow-up work 
ensues. I use one, and often two care- 
fully prepared form letters, changing these 
every thirty to sixty days. Future han- 
dling of the account depends much on the 
character of the credit, the discussion 
which has been developed with the debtor 
and the exigencies of the case. Certainly 
the Collection Department should give 
careful consideration to the needs of the 
debtor, should weigh carefully the rea- 
sons submitted for delayed payments and 
should evidence always a real interest in 
the debtor’s problems and genuine feeiing 
for his welfare. Here is a ticklish situa- 
tion which requires the best thought and 
execution within the Credit Department 
Organization. 


Terms as Sacred as Prices 


Terms are, in my opinion, just as sacred 
as prices and should be as strictly ob- 
served if it is possible so to do. A lax 
collections policy breeds a lack of respect 
on the debtor’s part. It encourages abuse 
of privileges and incurs losses in reducing 
the turnover in accounts receivable. This 
increases costs, and is an injustice to those 
who pay promptly. Charging interest cn 
accounts which run over thirty days be- 
yond maturity is a practice very much in 
use and one which I strongly recommend. 
To encourage merchants to buy beyond 
their power of consumption, and to give 
credit accordingly, makes for slow pay- 
ments, the fault for which does not lie en- 
tirely with the debtor. Credit losses sel- 
dom occur on accounts not due, therefore 


' 
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At the reader's left are shown three assistant credit managers at the three major desks; 
agers and collection clerks occupy the second line of desks, 


the books they handle. 


the desirability of collecting promptly. 
Then, too, the merchant whose account is 
paid is less likely to make unwarranted 
complaints, and is more likely to rebuy 
when solicited. Observance of sales terms 
agreements should be upheld bv all credit 
managers and advocated in their daily 
work. 

When accounts are not collected through 
correspondence, consideration must be 
given to the next best method. I favor 
personal adjustment service, especially on 
claims where a considerable sum is in- 
volved. Trained adjusters are generally 
better qualified to effect a reasonable and 
satisfactory settlement than by local rep- 
resentation. An examination and investi- 
gation of the debtor’s conditions will en- 
able you to determine the advisability of 
continuing or closing the account. Such 
reports and recommendations can best be 
made by those trained in this art. I have 
in most cases realized more quickly, and 
to a fuller extent, on claims handled 
through personal adjustment service. 


When debtors, however, are showing 
preference, and arbitrarily delay settle- 
ments there is seldom any other alterna- 
tive than suit to enforce settlement. Less 
litigation, however, saves customers and 
reduces the expense of collecting. When 
a state of insolvency is found to exist, the 
time is at hand when any action taken 
should be for the interests and pro rata 
distribution to all. A surrender of all as- 
sets to a duly organized Adjustment Bu- 
reau of the National Association of Credit 
Men is the proper course to pursue for 
economical and speedy liquidation. Secret 
assignments to representatives of any 





OF THE CENTRAL SHOE Co., S1 


. Louts, 


OVERLOOKING His DEPARTMENT 


and immediately behind them are 
This personnel, with book-keeping machines 


(shown 
loose-leaf ledgers and other money-saving devices, makes a compact and efficient Credit Department 
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creditor should be entirely done away 
with. Failures tainted with fraud should 
in my opinion be handled through the 


bankruptcy court where a thorough exam- 


Although, as I have remarked, the 
Credit Department has for years been 
concerned greatly as to the percentage of 
credit loss, yet there is a greater responsi- 
bility than this which has in recent years 
awakened within us a new and more altru- | 
istic spirit. Not only in the interests of 
our firms, but more so of our customers, 
we recognize our potential strength in the 
wholesome development and expansion of 
business. And we utilize this strength by 
maintaining the proper perspective and a 
sales vision. Now sales vision, translated | 
into service, will constructively assist de- J 
serving merchants who really want to suc- 
ceed and prosper. 

About 75 per cent. of failures are attrib- 
utable to incompetence and lack of capital, 
but I feel safe in saying that one-third of 
all failures could be prevented by more in- 
telligent extension of credit, backed up by 
co-ordinated effort of sales, advertising 
and other important elements of a busi- 
ness, all imbued with the spirit of render- 
ing assistance conducive to healthy oe 
tions, with a sincere desire to serve. 
serve efficiently it is necessary to be in- 
formed. therefore a frequent check-up is 
desirable. On our larger and more ex- 
clusive accounts periodical reports are ren- 
dered showing merchandise on hand, sales, 


expenses, net profits, and purchases for a | 


This close touch makes it J 


possible to detect an evil, or a mistake, in , 
a 
-_ i 


given period. 


ive assistant credit man- 
conveniently located 
dictating machines, 


near window), 
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time for constructive effort before the 
malady takes on a serious aspect. Satis- 
faction comes when you administer that 
treatment and co-operation that will save 
rather than permit a commercial life to be 
snuffed out. 


Credit Department Mechanism 


Central Shoe Company’s accounts, num- 
bering approximately fifteen thousand, are 
kept in loose leaf leagers, and book-keeping 
machines are used in making the entries, 
thus giving the daily balances on all ac- 
counts. Monthly trial balances are taken 
off with dispatch and accuracy. The ledg- 
ers are kept in upright racks, accessible 
from two sides. The operators in this way 
are not bothered when others have occa- 
sion to refer to the ledgers. The desks 
are arranged in a manner designed to pre- 


+ vent lost motion and speed up all opera- 


tions. The credit men, their assistants, 
and the ledgers they handle, are in direct 
line, making contact possible without leav- 
ing the desks. 

Dictating machines are in use in place 
of dictation to stenographers. The opera- 
tors are segregated elsewhere under direct 
supervision to insure production and effi- 
ciency. A monitor service on a fifteen 
minute schedule insures the collection of 
cylinders, the collection of orders, both in- 
bound, and outbound, and the passing of 
correspondence between departments with 
regularity and dispatch. Pneumatic tubes 
are used in conveying orders to be filled 
to the various floors. 

The better rated accounts are starred on 
a card system which permits the supplying 
of small orders without the approval of 
the credit men. Records are available 
daily of the amount of incoming orders 
and the corresponding amount approved. 
All orders declined are recorded separately 
on the individual card of each salesman 
with the date, amount of order and reason 
for declining. This record quickly calls 
attention to those salesmen who are wast- 
ing time and money in soliciting undesir- 
able business, and puts the Sales Depart- 
ment on guard against this wasteful pro- 
cedure before it is too late to start the 
salesman on the right track. Unlimited 
opportunities are thus offered to the credit 
man who is alert and has a desire to make 
full use of the instruments at his com- 
mand for rendering his company and its 
clientele a really superior service. 


After all, it seems to me that the pro- 
fessional standing of the credit grantor de- 
pends largely upon the attitude of the 
practitioner. Credit managers should be 
the biggest salesmen of every organization. 
Their knowledge and experience in han- 
dling the most delicate of all business 
transactions surely should qualify them to 
direct safely and wisely the efforts of all 
departments in the proper handling of im- 
portant matters. 


Decisions in connection with the can- 
cellation of orders, the return of merchan- 
dise and increased sales efforts should all 
be directed by the credit manager who 
better knows and understands the debtor. 
Credit grantors should realize more fully 
the responsibilities and splendid oppor- 
tunities, which are ever present, for ren- 
dering really efficient service, and satisfac- 
torily serving our permanent customers, 
whose continued good will is the most val- 
ued asset of any business. As we more 
sacredly recognize our obligation to our 
customers, then and then only do we meas- 
ure up to the highest standards of the 
credit profession, and increase our value 
to the firms we represent, and last but 
not least, to ourselves as well. 
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CREDIT MONTHLY 


The Carnival Man 


Elusive Debtor Traced Through The Credit Monthly 


End, Indiana—the last day of County 
Fair Week. It was to be a bigger day 
than ever this year, because, instead 
of the usual noontime march of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce officials followed by a 
few wagonloads of county products, de- 
signed to inspire local pride, there was to 
be a mammoth parade of fanciful floats 
interspersed with all the bands in town. 
Not since the days before the Fourth 
of July had been made safe and there- 
fore innocuous had the two daily papers 
had such an opportunity for rhetoric 
flaming with “home-town spirit.” The 
Star had prophesied that the parade 
would be a “triumph of ingenious artistry 
and notable achievement that will em- 
blazon on the American sky East End’s 
progress and pre-eminence. The Ban- 
ner had praised the enterprise of the 
New York company, builders of “famous, 
flashing floats,” who had discovered that 
East End was on the map and had sent 
one of their “most capable representatives, 
Robin Wallor, to co-operate with the 
progressive merchants and manufacturers 
in making the day a crowning success,” 
quoting the capable representatives’s own 
words. 


It was now only ten o’clock but already 
the city’s traffic arteries were choked with 
horse-drawn vehicles, traveling since 
dawn, and with rickety, rustic looking 
flivvers that jostled freshly washed 
sedans and limousines. The sidewalks 
were rife with restless crowds milling 
around waiting eagerly to see what was 
going to happen and looking about mean- 
while to see who besides themselves 
would take in the show. The air was 
charged with excitement and expectancy. 

Al Perkins, proprietor of the radio and 
phonograph shop, came out of Charlie’s 
Barber Shop, whither he had repaired 
to fit himself properly for the business 
he expected after the parade was over, 
and catching sight of Cy Shingle standing 
in the door of his hardware shop oppo- 
site, scurried across the street to speak to 
him. 

“Well, Cy, I hear you’ve been sucked 
into this here parade.” 

“Yes,” drawled Cy, “I thought I’d go 
in with you big bugs, though I couldn’t 
really afford it. That float man come 
around and made me feel like a piker 
not to back up the Chamber of Com- 
merce. But I tell you what got me was 
when Wallor gave me his idea of a 
float for the Shingle Company. By heck, 
it was a winner, slickest thing you ever 
saw. It'll knock out the eye of that 
moth-eaten hardware crowd down the 
street. Clever feller, that Wallor. By 
the way, seen him this mornin’ ?” 

“No, I ain’t, but I saw him yesterday 
when he come around asking for his 
money. Did he c’lect f om you too?” 


“Well, part. *1y caveose wa’nt finished, 
and so he didn’t ask me for but 75 per 
cent. of the bill. I let him have it, and 
he was to be around here at nine o'clock 
to-day to pick me up and take me over 
to the warehouse where his men are 
working to let me see the whole thing. 


L. WAS the gala day of the year in East 


By Elzanor Boykin 


An “Address Wanted”’ 
WINDLERS, like the wily 


“carnival man” of this 
story, who obtain credit on 
false pretences, are one of the 
worst plagues afflicting honest 
business. The “carnival man” 
is a real person, who will long 
be remembered by merchants 
who gave him credit, and this 
story closely parallels the facts 
of the case. A single listing 
under “Addresses Wanted” in 
the Crepir Montuiy (which 
contains in each issue the 
names of missing debtors all 
over the country) was instru- 
mental in finally unmasking 
this man and saving the busi- 
ness men of “Stony Falls” 
thousands of dollars. 


Close study of and prompt 
action on the names in the 
“Addresses Wanted” column 


of this magazine produce 


happy results for the credit 
fraternity. 





As he ain’t showed up yet, I sent my 
boy over there just now and he come 
back saying Wallor wa’n’t around any- 
where, and he couldn’t find out nothing 
about my float. So I’m on the lookout 
for him. Reckon he'll drift in pretty 
soon now.” 


“H’m, reckon so,” muttered Perkins, as 
he started off, “but if I was you, I’d do 
some telephoning.” 


Cy went in and called up the hotel 
where Wallor had told him he was stay- 
ing. “He and his wife checked out last 
night,” the clerk told him. Then he 
called up two or three banks until the 
teller of one told him, “The account was 
here but has been closed.” He came 
back to the street door. By this time, 
the crowd had formed its lines on the 
sidewalks, children and women sitting on 
the curb, men standing hands-in-pockets 
behind them. Still no sign of Wallor. 
A painful thought shot through the little 
hardware merchant’s brain. “My God, 
two hundred dollars thrown away!” And 
he picked up his hat and started out 
without any definite idea of where he was 
going. 

At twelve o’clock, when the parade was 
due to begin, the waiting lines surged 
forward with craned necks, but all they 
saw was a youngster dart across the 
cleared street, his mother after him. 
Half an hour later, enthusiasm was turn- 
ing to disgust, and there were outspoken 
grumblings and denunciations against 


, 


everybody. Rumor 
that something was wrong. 

Shortly after one o'clock, the mayor 
appeared, riding on a white horse and 
followed by the rose-bedecked car bear- 
ing the queen and her gaily dressed at- 
tendants, then a Boy Scout band, the 


Chamber of Commerce car filled with J 
silk-hatted officials, and some half dozen 


floats. The parade was over. A surly 
multitude turned its back on the shops 
of the merchants who had scooped far 
down into their coffers in the hope of 
attracting its attention and started home- 
ward. 


In the park where the parade had 


stopped, the drivers who had been engaged ‘ 
by Wallor for those finished floats which 


got into the parade stood around de- 
manding of one another in loud voices 
and with oaths who was going to pay 
them for their day's work. Receiving 
neither instructions as to what to do nor 
cash for what they had already done, 
they finally drifted away, leaving on the 
spot the trucks with contents, valuable 


and otherwise, which had been put into J 


their charge. 

Monday morning, a group of mourners 
met in the Chamber of Commerce rooms 
for a post-mortem. Besides Cy Shingle 
and Jack Coe, president of the Hoosier 
Suspenders Company, and Phil Hoe, 
farm implement manufacturer, and others 
whose half-ready floats had not floated, 


there were present printers, lumber men, | 


dry goods merchants and sundry other 


dealers who had sold on credit to that J 


smooth article Wallor, and now knew 
they were sold a bag of tricks. 

Frink, the real estate agent who had 
leased Wallor an office and warehouse 
workshop and whose boast it was that he 
never got stung in a deal, spoke for the 
crowd. “This is a Chamber of Com- 
merce affair, Digges,” he said. “What 
are you going to do about it?’ 

Secretary Digges shook off the burden 
at once. “The Chamber of Commerce 
had nothing to do with Wallor,” he said. 
“He came into the office one day and 
said he was representing a New York 
firm in taking orders for floats and 
wanted our support. I told him we 
could do nothing but saw no objection 
to his taking the matter up with 
individual —” 

“But look here,” interrupted Frink, and 
he produced a letter with the heading: 
ROBIN WALLOR 
Representing the Paragon Float Co. 
Of New York City 
Floats, Banners and Designs 
for the East End Parade 
Under the auspices of the Chamber of 
Commerce. 

“The scalawag was careful not to let 
me know about this,” said Secretary 
Digges. “But why didn’t you call up the 
C. of C. office about it?” 

“Isn't there anything can be done 
now?” Cy Shingle asked, ignoring the 
question. 

“Not much, I’m afraid,” replied Digges, 
“Since Wallor could say it was the pa- 
rade that was under the auspices of the 
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Chamber of Commerce and not his ac- 
tivities, it would be hard to start criminal 
action against him, and he is too sly to 
have any assets lying around where we 
can put our hands on them. But I’ll turn 
the facts over to the Credit Men’s organi- 
zation and ask them to try and find him.” 


The company filed out disconsolately, 
but Cy Shingle lingered for a private word 
with the secretary. “Do all you can,” he 
said. “It’s not only the money I have at 
stake, but I don’t feel that I can ‘live at 
home until I get straight on this or my 
wife forgets about it. I couldn’t help her 
knowing, of course, and—well, you see 
I was pretty sharp with her the other 
day because she gave a magazine sub- 
scription to one of these fakers who go 
from house to house and collect money on 
the strength of a promise and a printed 
blank.” 





It was a swelteringly hot day in Stony 
Falls. The manager of the Stony 


Falls Credit Men’s Association got up « 


from his desk and went to the nearest 
window hoping to get the benefit of what- 
ever breeze there might be stirring. He 
looked out on a street gay in carnival 
attire. From the windows hung the Stars 
and Stripes, alternating with “Welcome” 
banners, and in front of the shops were 
strung vari-colored pennants such as be- 
token a celebration. But most conspic- 
uous of all was a large streamer stretched 
across the street and bearing the words, 
“SEE THE GREAT HISTORICAL 
PAGEANT AT THE ENCAMPMENT 
GROUNDS.” 


These words brought him straight back 
to his job. He turned to his secretary. 
“Any more news come in about Wallor?” 

“Mr. Bowie, the publisher, telephoned 
that he had learned that this man had 


gone away from several towns and left 
debts which he had made by misleading 
people into believing that he represented 
the Chamber of Commerce or city off- 
cials.” 

The manager’s voice rose in indignation. 
“Just the way he tried to make our mem- 
bers here think he represented the G. A. R. 
officially, eh? I suppose he started some 
kind of' circus and then had some sta- 
tionery printed saying that the Mayor 
and the Chamber of Commerce president 
were Managing Director and Executive 
Manager. Well, | am glad we stopped 
him in time on that little stunt here. I 
only wish we could put him in jail where 
he belongs. There was plenty of evidence 
of intent to defraud, but that “Historical 
Pageant Headquarters” name saved him. 
Do you know, Miss Smith, the worst 
kind of crook in the world is the one 
who stays just within the law?” 


Yes, she knew—had agreed to this 
thesis before. But she did not have a 
chance to listen to further details, for the 
telephone rang. “Mr. Sparr of the Cham- 
pion Desk Company to see you,” she an- 
nounced to her employer. 


Mr. Sparr had come to ask for help 
in collecting $400 for desks which Wallor 
had installed in his “Historical Pageant” 
office. “He keeps promising to pay next 
week,” Mr. Sparr said. “He claims he is 
backed by all the G. A. R. organizations 
of the country and is going to maintain 
the office here as permanent headquarters. 
But we have waited long enough for our 
money, whether he sits around here per- 
manently or not.” 


“I can assure you he is not likely to 
make this his permanent headquarters,” 
said the Credit Association Manager. “We 
have made it too warm for him. We start- 
ed out by garnisheeing his bank account 


11 


when he failed to pay a printing bill ot 
$200 to one of our members, and then I 
warned all our members not to grant him 
any credit,—too late, unfortunately, to 
save you. But the warning saved some 
of our members several thousand dollars. 
I called the attention of the Mayor and 
City Manager to the fact that he had 
proved an irresponsible person but was 
getting credit by having their names 
printed on his letterheads,—and they made 
him destroy the stationery. With the help 
of our good friend, Bowie, I have con- 
vinced the chairman of the Citizen’s Com- 
mittee that he should not be left in finan- 
cial control of the pageant at all, and I 
understand that the Committee is now 
merely retaining him on a small salary 
until the Encampment is over. So I 
don’t think that Wallor is planning to 
vote here this fall. If I were you, I’d 
get those desks back before his wife cooks 
her lunch on them.” 


“Very well, I am going to place the 
matter in your hands, and leave it to you 
to collect the money or the desks.” And 
Mr. Sparr mopped his forehead and went 
out. 


After he had set the proper machinery 
in motion for the settlement of this ac- 
count, the Association Manager turned 
again to his desk and picked up the latest 
issue of Crepir MontHty. His mind, 
however, was still full of the perfidy of 
Wallor, the man who in Abraham Lin- 
coln make-up strode the stage every after- 
noon and evening during the presentation 
of the “great historical pageant” and was 
cheered as “Honest Abe.” The manager 
was turning the pages of the magazine in 
musing fashion when his eye suddenly 
rested on the very name, “Wallor, R. 
What was this? The Addresses Wanted 


(Continued on page 23) 





The chin that held an imitation of Lincoln’s beard dropped'when its owner saw the judgment 
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A Collection Letter Chart 


To Be Used Like an Architect’s Blue Print 


By Frank R. Otte 





No. 1 


What Desire 


must 


my letter fulfill 


No. 2 


MOTIVATION 
TN 


Appeal to Reader’s. 


Reason 


. 4 Gain, Duty, 


Sym pathetic 


Caution 


S elf- ‘Preservation, Self- Indulge nce, 


Convenience 


Moral Sense 
; By 7 j 





», Lot e, Pride 


Is the reader 


or Opposed 


to my 
DeEsIRE? 
ec 


Indifferent 


Open-Minded 


What is the complete picture my letter must 
photograph in the reader’s mind? 





Try cvriting your collection letters according to this Chart 


N the course of a somewhat varied 

business career it has been my privi- 

lege to write thousands of collec- 

tion letters and my misfortune to 
have received scores of duns. These lat- 
ter were not personal but foreshadowed 
the eventual business debacle of the firm 
whose credit department I once repre- 
sented. 


From the mass of collection literature, 
with which I have been concerned, cer- 
tain rules for successful collection of 
money by mail have been evolved. 

It is not claimed that the suggestions 
herein are entirely original. I have read 
reams of material on this subject—and 
books, too, but seldom have I found 
rules that are briefly and pointedly stated. 

Has the necessity of outlining a letter 
ever occurred to you? I contend that a 
correspondent’s chart is as obligatory to 
the collector as is the blue print to an 
architect. Consider the one that is sug- 
gested herewith. 

At first glance this chart may appear 
to be formidable. But on the contrary it 
presents a fundamental, easy-to-follow 
formula which all successful writers use 
either consciously or subconsciously. 

No. 1, the Destre of your letter requires 
but a brief explanation. Nine times out 
of ten your letter is striving to open un- 
willing purse strings, to obtain money 
from a delinquent debtor. The remaining 
tenth of your credit correspondence, how- 
ever, involves other requests—DesirEs. 
You ask for a balance sheet. You ask 


for a note. Perhaps you are arguing for 
the use of a trade acceptance. Or it may 


be your epistle has the missionary task 


of explaining the real nature of stolen 
discounts. Again, you turn down an 
open account order with the Desire to 


convince the reader of the mutual con- 
venience of a C.O.D. shipment. 

No. 2 brings us to MorivatTion, that 
something in your theme which causes an 
“I will do it” impulse in your reader. 


You can appeal to your customer's 
Reason, Caution, Convenience, or Moral 
Sense. But how? 


We are told that all mankind is im- 
pelled to action by six primary motives,-— 
Gain, Duty, Self-Preservation, Self-ln- 
dulgence, Love, and Pride. There are 
other correlated motives, such as hate 
and jealousy, but these hold no place in 
our exposition. The “essential six” mo- 
tives cover all the fundamental ones which 
motivate people to buy, to sell, to pay 
their bills, to live according to modern 
business ethics. 


Consider the “essential six” motives as 


_ they apply to your collection letter. Which 


one will you select? Each writer must 
answer that question for himself. Some- 
times you can combine several motives in 
one letter, but more often it is better to 
build up a feeling around that one which 
appears to be the weightiest. Concentrate 
on the fact that the deit selection of an 
appeal, according to the peculiarities of 
individual cases, predetermines success or 
failure for your letter. 


second order until he pays for the first 
Merchant B needs your products for . 
Christmas trade. Obviously, “Gain” 

the motive to subtly expound. The X 
Corporation holds a place of influence in 
the business world, a circulated Inter-§ 
change Bureau report relating to its ; 


_ Consider further: Merchant B is a def 
linqguent. You have refused to ship his 


tory transactions will hurt. “Pride” sug 
gests itself at once, an appeal to pride 
should titillate the brain impulse of Mr. 
Treasurer and he sends you a check. Or 
the village storekeeper is in arrears. You 
threaten to sue and in so doing touch his 
instinct of “Self-Preservation.” 

No. 5 has to do with the reader’s atti- 
tude. It makes a heap of difference 
whether your reader is sympathetic with 
or opposed to your desire. In the ma 
jority of cases he will be opposed to it. 
Experience has proved, for instance, that 
Hardware Smith never pays a bill until 
you make a draft demand. Hence a sim- 
ple, brief letter informing him of your 
action is sufficient. 


He is ee 
understanding. Contractor Jones is un-} 
used to drafts 


aits. Your letter will need to 
be conciliatory, educational, for you must 
press through rankling opposition by 
smooth explanations and diplomatically 
couched paragraphs,—otherwise you lose a 
future, potential buyer. 

No. 6 is closely related to No. 5. Smith 
may be open minded on the subject of 
drafts, or he may be indifferent. Jones 
may be not only indifferent but closed-} 
minded. Each case must be handled ac- 
cordingly. E 

No. 7 suggests a recapitulation to be 
sure that you have created in every detail 
the mind picture you intended to create. 

Let us write an actual letter following 
through each detail of our chart. Our 
trial case is that of John Doe, who has a 
habit of deducting a two per cent. cash 
discount when his invoices are paid past 
the due date—a common problem. In- 
voice No. 16,293 is in amount $178.20 and 
permits a 2 per cent. deduction for pay- 
ment on or before the tenth day of the 
month following date of invoice. The 
date of the received check for $174.64 is 
fifteen days past the discount period. We 
happen to know that John Doe offers 
similar discounts in his own business. 

Our desire is to get the erroneously 
or unfairly deducted $3.56 without jeop- 
ardizing good will. Now what appeal 
shall we make? Under No. 3, we find 
Reason, which is obviously what we 
should appeal to, unless we want to quote 
drastic rules and suggest Caution! But 
that would not be tactful. Which one of 
the “essential six” is our choice? 
Yes, if we hope to educate the customer 
regarding the real value of two per cent. 
as the equivalent of 36 per cent. on the 
yearly interest basis. But we conclude 
that he understands the mathematics of 
that and that if he gets away with the 
$3.56 he is gaining even more than we 
are willing to concede. How about fair 
play—his duty to obey the golden rule of 
business, together with our duty to play 
fair with all our customers. We'll 


_choose Duty. 


Gain? § 
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In No. 5 we conclude that John Doe 
will be sympathetic to our desire and will 
be a good sport about maintaining our 
terms when we remind him of the facts. 
As our previous business relations have 
been cordial, we think he will be Open- 
Minded. That settles No. 6. 

These points determined, we jot down 
on our memorandum pad the complete 
picture as follows: (a) Thanks for check; 
(b) The deduction; our terms; (c) Ob- 
viously an error; (d) Fair play to us, to 
our customers; (e) Fair play from the 
customer appropriate in one who expects 
fair play from his customers; (f) Confi- 
dence in the customer’s accepting duty and 
reacting accordingly. 


Unfair Discount Letter 


Here’s the finished letter,—which has 
proved successful in meeting the unfair 
deduction problem: 

Gentlemen :— 

Thank you for your check for $174.64, 
mailed to us in payment of our invoice 
No. 16,293. 

However, in comparing the amount 
with our invoice total, we find that you 
have deducted $3.56. This is the 2% 
discount which is allowed only when 
payment is received on or before the 
tenth day of the month following in- 
voice date. 

Since your check was mailed 15 days 
after the discount period had elapsed 
we conclude that this deduction was 
merely an oversight. 

It is obvious that in this particular 
case the amount involved is_ small. 
Nevertheless, in a business like ours 
where thousands of accounts must be 
considered, a general disregard for in- 
voice terms would in the aggregate 
amount to a considerable sum. 

Equally, it is our aim to be fair to 
all our customers; allowing an errone- 
ous discount to one would be an in- 
justice to all others who adhere strictly 
to our terms. 

Confident that you will appreciate this 
viewpoint—relating as well to your 
business as it does to ours—we are re- 
turning your check with the request 
that the necessary correction be made. 

Yours very truly, 


Let us look at the other side of the 
picture. Here is a letter received from 
one of our creditors; a large, old, well 
established up-State New York firm. 

Re: Due Accr., $56.20 

Gentlemen :— 

We are writing to you again about 
your past due account which we posi- 
tively have need of now because it is 
overdue and we need your check for 
our own maturing obligations. So we 
are renewing our request of recent date, 
the Sth inst., and ask that this be- 
speaks your prompt and kindly atten- 
tion. 

Yours truly, 


How does it match up with the previous 
letter when placed alongside our chart? 
Desire: Yes, “get the money,” selfishly 
and carelessly expressed. MorivaTION: 
None at all. There is no appeal to Rea- 
son, Caution, Convenience or Moral Sense 
on the reader’s side. “Maturing obliga- 
tions” suggests convenience only as it ap- 
plies to the writer. ‘Maturing obliga- 
tions’—what does the reader care? He 
has plenty of his own—waste basket! 
Sympathetic or opposed? Naturally op- 
posed or “Renewing our request of recent 
date” would have been unnecessary. In- 
different? Who could help being indiffer- 
ent—if not actually hostile—to such a 
letter ? 


The “Zones” of a Letter 


There is anotuer phase of structural 
letter writing worthy of consideration. 
Sales experts have long been talking about 
zones. It is conceded that no sales letter 
will be persuasively successful unless it 
has four phases; the zones of attention, 
interest, desire, and action. Drop any one 
of these, or invert their order, and the 
sales letter is weakened, no matter how 
startling or how “literary” it may be. 

Successful collection letters should also 
be rigidly zoned. A money-getter’s letter 
is always a sales letter—selling the reader 
to pay his bills. Let me recommend that 
the collection letter should be marked by 
four phases: interest, attention, desire, 
action. 

Let us examine two collection letters 
and follow the zones. B. J. Munchweiler, 
an authority on our subject, offers this as 
a first letter to a retail customer: 


Dear Mr. Jones :— 

In the modern hustle and bustle of 
every day life people at times forget 
things that other persons depend upon, 
and, in this case, you have overlooked 
paying your bill at our establishment. 

(Paragraph 1) 

Now, Mr. Jones, we trust you will 
not take offense at our asking your 
urgent attention to the statement as 
enclosed for we wish to send you a re- 
ceipt by return mail. 

(Paragraph 2) 

Please bear in mind our store and 
its service is always at your command 
and we shall be glad to serve your 
wants at any time you wish to favor 
us in the future. 

(Paragraph 3) 
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We shall look for your remittance by 
return mail for we are under the im- 
pression the above is an _ oversight. 
Isn't it? 

(Paragraph 4) 
Very truly yours, 


Note now: Paragraph 1 is the interest 
zone. It leads the reader interestingly 
into a subject that may be painful to him. 
Paragraph 2 shouts, “Attention!” to the 
overdue account. Paragraph 3, Desire; 
such courtesy creates a willingness to 
reciprocate. Paragraph 4, the all im- 
portant “Do it now.” Every collection 
letter must close with a tactfully created 
action impulse. 

Here is a letter by a building supply 
company. The letter, it is claimed, has 
been 90 per cent. successful. 


Gentlemen :— 

How many accounts have you on 
your books that are six months, one 
year or eighteen months old? What 
do you do with them? ‘Charge off and 
forget them—or place the account in 
the hands of an attorney or a collec- 
tion agency? 

(Interest zone) 

You know that this is a serious prob- 
lem. 

You do not like to embarrass your 
customers by placing the delinquent ac- 
counts in the hands of an attorney, 
which in terms of dollars and cents is a 
costly affair, and in terms of credit and 
reputation is very detrimental. Yet 
something must be done to protect you 
against such losses as result from cus- 
tomers who allow their credit standing 


(Continued on page 30) 


Ten Rules for Collection Letters 


1. Always avoid an argument, leave no loop hole for debate or 
denial in your reader’s mind. Be sure of your facts. 
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2. Let there he nothing in your letter to side-track your reader’s 


attention; follow through with an orderly style by observing the 
fundamentals of unity, coherence and emphasis. 


3. Watch letter typography; 


avoid long paragraphs. Use 


language your reader will easily grasp. Make your letter easy on 


the eyes and easy on the brain. 


4. Make your letter as short as possible, but tell all the story, 


all essential details. 


5. Whenever possible picture advantages to be gained rather 


than disadvantages to be avoided. 


6. Avoid choices whenever possible. For example, ask for a 
check or a note, but not both in the same letter. 


7. Study the opening paragraph of each of your letters. They 
must win your reader’s interest and attention. 


8. Persuade your reader. Don’t use force until it is absolutely 


necessary. 


9. Remember that of the “essential six,” Gain, Pride, and Self- 
Preservation, in that sequence, are the biggest motives for collec- 


tion letters. 


10. Your last paragraph must be the clincher. Use any legiti- 
mate expedient to make it easy for the reader to send a check 
—promptly. 














The Utility of Commercial 
Ethics 


Three decades ago, when we were 
at the threshold of building the credit 
technique that has played so wonder- 
ful a part in the expansion of our 
trade and capital, a thoughtful and 
far-seeing economist made this state- 
ment: “If business men are not to 
be controlled by commercial ethics 
they must expect to be controlled by 
something else. If they will not ac- 
cept the full measure of responsibil- 
ity which goes with their industrial 
power, they must expect to be de- 
prived of responsibility and power 
together, by a popular movement in 
the direction of socialism. Such a 
movement is being aided and coun- 
tenanced by every financier whose 
interests in the stock market lead 
him to forget the interests of his 
properties, by every lawyer who 
teaches his clients to evade the re- 
sponsibility attaching to wealth, by 
every man who in the excitement of 
speculation loses sight of those re- 
sponsibilities,—by everyone, in short, 
who forgets that under the existing 
system, the possession of money in- 
volves a public trust with whose ful- 
filment or non-fulfilment that system 
must stand or fall.” 


This was one of the most direct 
prophecies I have ever read. When 
it was written, there was not pre- 
vailing in our financial and industrial 
affairs that sense of religion which 
the building of a useful and stable 
credit technique absolutely de- 
manded. This prophecy was written 
when the Nation was comparatively 
poor, when its resources were very 
much smaller than they are at pres- 
ent, when its trade could be measured 
by a line one-fifth as large as the 
line of measurement that now would 
be required. 

The National Association of 
Credit Men considers important in 
its program of credit expansion and 
protection a code of commercial 
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ethics, a constant dwelling upon the 
need for a real sanctity in treating 
credit obligations. Human tenden- 
cies are along the line of forgetful- 
ness. Our financial and industrial 
economies have undergone changes. 
We think differently socially. There 
is a looseness in some of our joints 
tending to carelessness in our 
methods; and yet the need for 
ethical control in all business rela- 
tions has not abated one whit. What 
service can a man render his coun- 
try, his business or himself if he 
thinks only of his own welfare? 
What disorganization could we not 
anticipate if all men in business were 
controlled by self-seeking motives 
alone, and were not reminded that 
cohesion must continue to prevail in 
our practices? 


In this period of the Nation’s pros- 
perity, of its greatest wealth and its 
broadest opportunities let us consider 
again the prophecy of thirty years 
ago by an economist who has passed 
into:the Great Unknown. Let us re- 
peat his words, “If business men are 
not controlled by commercial ethics, 
they must expect to be controlled by 
something else.” There can be no 
more useful dedication of ones 
gratitude and service than a resolve 
at the beginning of this new year to 
live up to the Golden Rule in busi- 
ness and to regard the interests of 
others just as dearly as we regard 
our own. There is a real selfishness, 
though of an enlightened character, 
in this appeal for the governance of 
commercial ethics, for nature works 
in odd fashion and nothing is so 
harmful to oneself as to think only 
of oneself and what appears to ad- 
vance the interests of oneself alone. 
Only in the general good and the 
general welfare can the individual be 
secure and find the assurance of 
progress. Let us- resist every 
temptation to profit at the expense 
of ethics, to take short cuts, to play 
sharp tricks——for the prophet has 
spoken, and truthfully, saying that 


for every indulgence of this kind 
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a price must be paid and that the last 
stage will be far worse than the first. 


In this time of our wonderful 
prosperity and broad opportunities, 
nothing will more largely help us to 
be faithful trustees of our wealth 


arid skilful purveyors of our op-f 
portunities than to observe at all 


odds in all circumstances the control 
of commercial ethics. 


What Shall We Do With the 
Nation’s Surplus? 


No matter how we may regard it, 
either as personal or impersonal, no 
matter how big its proportions loom 
on our horizon, our Federal Govern- 
ment is a great business enterprise 
concerning itself with the peace, 
prosperity and happiness of all the 
people. As citizens, we are part 
owners in this enterprise. Many of 
the citizens may not pay direct taxes, 
but everyone who buys something 
pays taxes indirectly and, therefore, 
the cost of running the Government 
and what shall be done with its in- 
come is a matter of interest to every- 
one. 


We have naturaily felt gratified 
that after the agony of war costs and 
taxation, the burdens have been de- 
creased by economical administra- 
tion; but even so, the cost of our 
Government in 1925 was_ twelve 
times its cost in 1890. The cost of 
Government in the past three and a 
half decades increased, at a rate 
more than seven times that of the 
increase of our population. How- 
ever, the administrators of our Fed- 
eral Government are striving hard 
to reduce the costs and thereby to 
cut down taxation. They have suc- 
ceeded admirably and their efforts 
should have our whole-hearted sym- 
pathy and endorsement. 


The income for the present fiscal 
year is exceeding the outgo; and our 
Treasury officials surmise that the 
close of the fiscal year will reveal a 
surplus of probably 350 million dol- 
lars. The disposal of this surplus 
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is not alone a matter of Congres- 
sional concern; it is something of 
interest to all the people. Therefore, 
everyone should be thinking about it. 
This surplus indicated a larger in- 
come than the budget department an- 
ticipated for the fiscal year, and in- 
dicates a very satisfactory condition 
in the Nation’s trade and finances. 
A surplus is a mighty good thing to 
have in a public as well as a private 
enterprise, but the income from 
government sources is a changeable 
quantity and the same basis of taxa- 
tion, direct and indirect, may pro- 
duce a surplus one year but result in 
a deficit in another year. 


It seems to me wise, therefore, 
that though the present basis of 
taxation resulted in an income this 
year, it should not be lowered, for 
there is no telling what may happen 
in our trade and financial activities 
of 1927. It would not be prudent to 
revise the basis of Federal public 
revenue without a most careful and 
systematic scrutiny of the sources 
of income. 


Now, as to the surplus, shall it be 
returned to the taxpayers or shall it 
be used for service on the public 
debt? I am very much impressed by 
a statement President Hadley of 
Yale made many years ago: “In 
general, the only safe rule about a 
war debt is to pay it off as fast as 
the resources of the country wil 
allow.” This, in my opinion, is a 
wise credit statement; and I believe 
that whatever surplus accrues from 
the fiscal operations of the Govern- 
ment this year should be applied to 
the public debt. Any reduction of 
the public debt means some decrease 
in the overhead of Government. Al- 
though it would be very pleasing for 
the taxpayers to have this melon cut, 
I lean strongly: to the service of this 
surplus on the principal of the debt. 
This will accord with sound credit 
principles, and in the long run prove 
more satisfactory and beneficial than 
to divide the surplus among the in- 
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come tax payers on the basis of their 
returns for 1926. As the National 
Association of Credit Men has 
authorized no official statement on 
the subject, these ideas express my 
personal opinion, reached however, 
after a most careful study. 





The Commercial Failures 


of 1926 


There are variances in the failure 
statistics of 1926 as reported by the 
two leading mercantile agencies. R. 
G. Dun & Co. compute the com- 
mercial failures of 1926 as number- 
ing 21,773 with a total indebtedness 
of $409,232,278. Comparing this rec- 
ord with 1925, numerically the fail- 
ures of 1926 exceeded slightly the 
failures of 1925, but the liabilities 
were 8 per cent. less in 1926. 


I have always felt that computa- 
tions made by the mercantile agencies 
were incomplete and did not cover 
all of the failure losses. There is 
one source of loss in the handling of 
receivables never computed—the cost 
of collecting slow and delinquent ac- 
counts. Jt amounts to many millions 
annually, and there is also the loss 
occasioned by throwing upon the 
market large amounts of distress 
merchandise. 


I have calculated in my own mind, 
after very careful observation, that 
the credit losses of all kinds in ’26 
were at least $100,000,000 less than 
they were in ’25; that these losses of 
’26, including the cost of collections 
and the sale of distressed merchan- 
dise, would be in the neighborhood of 
$500,000,000. 


Many failures in 1926 were of 
small concerns which were really 
edged out by competition they could 
not withstand, or that hung on until 
they went over the cliff. The real 
lesson of failure losses in 1926 is not 
the total sum, but the striking fact 
that at least $200,000,000 could have 
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been saved by the exercise of preven- 
tive tactics. 

Until we think more of the fellow 
who buys from us and less of the 
goods we are selling, this preventable 
loss will not be cut down. I can’t 
sec the economy of merely producing 
and marketing goods when no profits 
will be made, when after all mer- 
chandise will be thrown on the mar- 
ket to circulate at distress prices and 
increase production problems. 


The open account as a credit in- 
strument is one of the chief causes of 
our large failure loss, because the 
open account is not usable of itself, 
except when disposed of at usurious 
figures. 


We have not taken into calculation 
the cost to our capital of bank fail- 
ures. The same pressure we run 
across in the production and market- 
ing of goods we find too frequently 
in banks, which put out funds for 
speculative purposes or take receiv- 
ables that are not acceptable for re- 
discount purposes. It is very easy to 
get such receivables into a frozen 
condition, and I judge that through- 
out the body of banking these days 
too many receivables have been ac- 
cepted that in a pinch could not be 
used for re-discount purposes. 


‘There is every reason for our pro- 
duction, marketing and credit execu- 
tives to ponder over our monumental 
credit losses. But for the credit 
technique observed by many credit 
departments, and the protection with 
which we are constantly surrounding 
receivables, the losses would be stag- 
gering. 


In 1896 credit losses were approxi- 
mately three hundred millions, and as 
we have quintupled the volume of our 
commerce, it can be easily imagined 
what the losses would be if they had 
increased in equal proportion. Aside 
from this comparison, it is easily pos- 
sible to cut down our credit losses by 
the exercise of a little prudence and 
a little restraint. Let us do it! 


FIFTY YEARS MORE FOR THE FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


The perpetuation—for at least fifty years’after its present charter expires—of the Federal Reserve 
System should be recognized by everyone as highly desirable in order to preserve our present capital and 
to provide for the further expansion of. business. 


It would be unfortunate if the McFadden National Bank Bill without the Hull Amendment, were not 
passed in the present Congress, because it is a matter of vital importance to the industrial and commercial 


interests of the United States that it should be enacted into law without delay. 














































































The Years Of Deflation 


Business Saw Need for Co-operation After 1893-95 


Tracing the beginnings of @ great move- 
ment, Mr. Tregoe has, in this series, be- 
ginning in the Noz rember, 1926, issue, 
covered the commercial history of the 
United States during the twenty years that 
preceded the establishment, in 1896, of the 
National Association of Credit Men 


[TH the entrance of 1893, the 

drama of inflation was draw- 

ing to a close, and the climax 

cast a threatening shadow on 
the threshold of the year. The last scene 
in this drama would have come a year 
earlier but for the helpful harvests of 
1891, and the relief they gave to the 
Treasury. 

On finishing the harvest movements of 
1892, gold continued to be withdrawn from 
the Treasury, and in two months, Dec- 
ember and January, these withdrawals 
amounted to $25,000,000 

The extravagant appropriations under 
the Act of 1890 were continuing, and help- 
ing to complicate the Treasury's affairs; 


heavy buying abroad had continued; 
paper profits were gloated over; there 
was extravagance in the air. The people 


in their blindness and 
to realize what was ‘in 


did not seem, 
disorganization, 
store for them. 

Secretary of the Treasury Foster en- 
deavored valiantly to save the situation, 
but the end of January, 1893, found the 
gold reserve barely eight millions above 
the legal limit, and as withdrawals were 
going on it looked as though he really 
contemplated selling bonds under the Re- 
sumption Act of 1875 for the replenish- 
ment of the gold reserve. Kesorting, how- 
ever, to an appeal to the New York banks, 
he secured through this source a small 
amount of gold, from six to eight million 
dollars, and was able to keep the Treasury 
affairs above water until the new admin- 
istration came in. 

The first peal of thunder in the gather- 
ing storm was the failure of the Philadel- 
phia and Reading Railway on February 
20, 1893. 


Repeal of Silver Purchase Act 


Mr, Cleveland recognized, on taking 
office, that the situation could not be re- 
lieved except by repealing the Silver Pur- 
chase Act of 1890. The House promptly 
passed a repeal bill. The Senate was noi 
disposed to yield its majority opinion in 
favor of the free coinage of silver. The 
fight was long and ardent, but in the Fall 
the Senate yielded, and the Silver Purchase 
Act of 1890, one of the unwisest pieces of 
legislation ever enacted by a Congress, 
was forever removed from our statute 
books. 

When Mr. Cleveland entered the White 
House and Mr. Carlisle was installed as 
Secretary of the Treasury, the gold re- 
serve stood at $100,982,400. In other funds 
there were barely $25,000,000 with which 
to meet appropriation disbursements. 

There was developing all over the coun- 
try at this time a feeling of uncertainty. 
Panic was beginning to raise its head. 


By J. H. Tregoe 


Executive Manager, National Association of Credit Men 


Everything was being staged for the seri- 
ous climax. There was no_ leadership 
discernible. Co-operation was an unknown 
element. Credit had no organization 
whatever. The situation was feverish. 
Disorder began to appear and when on 
May 5 the National Cordage Company 
failed, after declaring a generous Givi- 
dend within the previous thirty days, all 
restraints were thrown aside and the panic 
was on. 

During this feverishness, Mr. Carlisle 
endeavored to keep the gold reserve of 
the Treasury in condition Ly appealing to 
the banks, and these appeals were gener- 
ally responded to in a generous manner. 

In April, the gold reserve had fallen 
below the legal limit, and the question .on 
every hand was what will be the Treasury’s 
next move? A rumor circulated that the 
Treasury notes offered for redemption 
would be paid in silver, and this surmise 
increased the prevailing nervousness. In 
order to quiet the assumption, President 
Cleveland announced on April 23 that the 
Treasury and legal tender notes offered for 
redemption would be paid in gold. when 
gold was asked for, as any other course 
would destroy the parity between the 
two metals and place our fiscal operations 
on a depreciated currency. This an- 
nouncement served to quiet apprehensions 
for a little while, but the feverishness 
could not be controlled, and during June 
and July the interior banks began to with- 
draw their reserves from the city banks. 
This continued at such a pace that money 
rates advanced to 74 per cent. The de- 
mands made upon them by the interior 
banks forced the banks of the reserve 
cities to call loans, to restrict the credits 
of borrowers, and, in the important clear- 
ing houses, certificates had to be resorted 
to in order to alleviate the situation. 

Currency was withdrawn from circula- 
tion, could be procured with great dif- 
ficulty, and checks were discounted up to 
4 per cent. by brokers. 


In July the Erie Railroad failed. values 
on the Stock Exchange declined rapidly. 
and on ‘July 26 the situation became so 
acute that the day was recorded as 
“Black Wednesday.” 


Financial Uncertainty in Business 


I recall very vividly the disorderly and 
nervous trend of events of that year. 
Every day the receivables of my house 
were gone over in order to ascertain if 
possible, their probable liquidating value. 
The rapid and really unheard of rise in 
real estate values through the South and 
the Southwest caught the banks of those 
sections in a pocket when the disorderly 
liquidation began; and during 1893, most- 
ly in the sections named, 172 State banks, 
177 private banks, 158 National banks, 47 
savings banks and 13 loan and trust com- 
panies failed. The banking situation was 
thoroughly demoralized. 

Through it all the Fifty-third Congress 
sat like granite, and took no steps to help 
the situation. 

Silver advocates gloated over the panic. 
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They claimed that it proved undoubtedly 
their theory of a free silver coinage. The 
advocates of cheap money also appraised 
the situation as one that would not have 
happened had there been more currency in 
circuation. 

How stupid these statements were! In 
1893 our circulation was $23.85 per capita. 
Inactive business had thrown idle funds 
into the larger banks. Silver continued 
to be purchased under the Act of 1890, 
and there was more currency in circula- 
tion in 1893 per capita than in 1892. 

The unsound credit situation is dis- 
covered in the fact that the loans of the 
National banks in 1893 exceeded two bil- 
lions of dollars, while the deposits in 
these banks amounted to one and three- 
quarter billion dollars. There was an 
excess of imports for the year ending 
June 30, 1893. The price of silver had 
declined to 78c an ounce. Its ratio to 
gold was $26.49 

Undoubtedly the panic of 1893 was the 
severest and most costly in our financial 
history. The failures of the year were 
15,000, with total liabilities of oe 
000, according to the statistics of R. G 
Dun & Company. Thirteen in every 
thousand business enterprises failed that 
year. In 1873 but nine in every thousand 
failed. 

The high money rates attracted gold 
from abroad, and this influx of new money 
relieved the stringency of the situation 
and made financial matters more com- 
fortable. It was also a temporary re- 
lief to the. Treasury; but business be- 
came stagnant, and feverishness still pre- 
vailed. Credit took no organized direc- 
tion, and the check clearances of 1893 
were less than the clearances of 1892. 

What a climax it was to an orgy of 
speculation, into which the people entered 
blindly! But favorable undercurrents were 
making their way, and not many years 
hence the sun of a real prosperity was to 
begin to shine. 


Situation Desperate in 1894 


When 1894 opened there was no opti- 
mism on the horizon. The situation of the 
United States Treasury was growing des- 
perate, and at the close of January our 
Government was on the verge of bank- 
ruptcy. The gold reserve had fallen to 
sixty-eight millions. 

Secretary Carlisle was a strict Con- 
structionist. He had voted against the 
Resumption Act of 1875, and he naturally 
Cesired to avoid using the powers of that 
Act if their use could possibly be avoided. 
He laid his case before Congress and 
asked for authority to borrow on a bond 
issue or on short time, exchequer bills 
This request of Mr. Carlisle received not 
the slightest attention of Congress. There 
was no alternative open to save the des- 
perate situation of the Treasury but to 
offer bonds under the Resumption Act of 
1875, and this Mr. Carlisle proceeded to 
do, limiting the issue to $50,000,000 at ten 
years, and 5 per cent intezest. 

When this was announced Congress be- 
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came excited and questioned Mr. Carlisle’s 
authority to offer the bonds. At this junc- 
ture, the Knights of Labor, a very active 
labor organization, thought to display its 
powers by enjoining the Secretary from 
offering this issue of bonds. The injunc- 
tion was rejected by the court, which in 
its decision upheld the Secretary's author- 
ity under the Resumption Act of 1875. 
This agitation and court action discourag- 
ed the public from bidding for the bonds, 
and although it hurt his pride somewhat, 
there was no alternative but for Mr. Car- 
lisle to make another appeal to the banks. 
Aided by the newspapers, the plea succeed- 
ed and the issue was bought. In order 
to pay for this issue, the panks withdrew 
about twenty-four millions in gold from 
the Treasury, and adding the amount real- 
ized from the sale of the issue, the gold 
reserve on March 6, 
1924, stood at $107,- 
000,000. This was 
still inadequate. 
Stagnant trade was 
leaving a large sum 
of idle money in 
the banks, and check 
clearances in the 
principal cities for 
the first half of 1924 
were 28 per cent less 
than for the first six 
months of 1893. 

The foreign hold- 
ers of our securities 
had grown nervous 
over the agitation in 
Congress for the 
free coinage. of sil- 
ver, and the large 
degree of support 
the theory was re- 
ceiving from among 
some classes of our 
people. It has been 
estimated that near- 
ly 2% billions of our 
securities were held 
abroad at the be- 
ginning of the de- 
flation and a very 
large aggregate 
amount had been returned for sale. 
As a usual consequence of unwise and 
disorderly inflation, bad business prac- 
tices increased. in 1894. Balance sheets 
were juggled, and many sharp practices 
were indulged in to cover up, if possible, 
the results of crazed speculation. 

The financial spasm of 1893 was very 
sharp and very severe but the aftermath 
unfolded in 1894 was even worse. 


Unrest of Labor 


Labor had its fling in these troubled 
days, for unrest in labor circles custom- 
arily follows a disorganized period of in- 
dustry and finance. An army of un- 
employed, under the doughty leadership of 
“General” Coxey, marched on Washing- 
ton, but there dissolved like a cloud. 

There was a serious coal mining strike, 
and the Chicago Railway Union made 
things so unpleasant and serious that Mr. 
Cleveland had to intervene with troops in 
order to prevent an interruption to the 
mail service. 

As a climax to this depressing drama, 
agriculture failed in 1894. The corn crop 
was blasted by hot winds. In 1893 548,- 
000,000 bushels had been harvested, but 
only 137,000,000 bushels were harvested in 
1894. We had a good wheat crop, but 
the rest of the world in 1894 also produced 
a good wheat crop. The result was over- 
production. In our country wheat sold as 
low as 49 cents a bushel. 


States from the Sherman Silver Law. 


There were four prominent features of 
the year 1894,—business prostrated, credit 


unorganized, agriculture depressed and 
labor in unrest. 
Tariff Reform 

Mr. Cleveland set his hand to tariff 
reform, one of the clearly stated pro- 
jects of his administration program. The 
result, known as the Wilson Bill, im- 
proved the situation in some measure, 


but fell so short of the President’s expec- 
tations that he permitted the Bill to be- 
come a law without his signature. The 
Wilson Bill provided a 2 per cent. tax on 
personal incomes, but this tax was found 
unconstitutional by the United States Su- 
preme Court. 


Again cheap money advocates and sil- 





President Cleveland shown freeing the commerce and industry of the United 


ver fanatics claimed that the 
all these ills was a lack of 
z very foolish argument, as 
in our story of 1893, because 
tion of 1894 was larger than the circula- 
tion of 1893, and once again the mistake 
was made of confusing cheap money and 
capital. 

In all the turmoil of the year, gold 
continued to be withdrawn from the treas- 
ury, and on August 7 the reserve stood 
at $51,189,500. In November it became 
necessary for Mr. Carlisle to offer an- 
other issue of bonds under the Resump- 
tion Act of 1875, and again the banks 
were asked to buy the issue. They re- 
sponded, but to pay for the isssue, gold 
was again drawn from the Treasury and 
the President remarked that “an endless 
chain was in operation.” 

The close of 1894 found the home and 
foreign markets very doubtful of our 
ability to maintain a parity in the two 
metals. The silver fanatics believed that 
the realization of their dream was at hand. 
Like Nero, they could gloat over the burn- 
ing of théir nation. 

The country’s credit was at a low 
and no President in all our history 
faced with a greater problem than Mr. 
Cleveland, as 1894 came to an end. We 
can consider ourselves fortunate to have 
had so staunch a man at the head of our 
Government in that serious time. 


The disbursements of the Government 


occasion of 
currency,— 
was shown 
the circula- 


ebb, 
was 


This cartoon, characteristic of the period, 
was drawn by Erhart, and printed in Puck. 







exceeded income in 1894, but the Wilson 
3ill had turned the tide in our foreign 
trade, and there was an excess of ex- 
ports that year. 

We notice also that the world product- 
tion of gold increased in 1894 about $24.- 
000,000. Silver continued to be produced 
at high speed, and its ratio to gold in 
1894 was 32.56. In the National banks 
there was a decline in loans to less than 
two billions, and a decline in deposits to 
one billion and a half. 

The failures of 1894 were 14,000, with 
liabilities of $173,000,000. The smaller 
enterprises had been going down rapidly 
in 1894, as was to be expected rrom a 
study of our financial history. 

As 1895 opened, consternation could be 
discovered among careful observers; and 
yet there were signs at hand of better 
things. These signs 
were not blazoned 
on the sky, but they 
could be detected on 
close scrutiny and 
the dawning of a 
better day was near 
at hand. 

Gold withdrawals 
from the _ United 
States Treasury con- 
tinued, and by Feb- 
ruary the reserve 
had fallen to a little 
more than $41,000,- 
000. The suspension 
of gold payments 
seemed imminent. 
Congress which had 
been repudiated by 
the public in the 
election of 1894, 
stupidly refused to 
do anything to re- 
lieve the situation. 

Business concerns 
were getting their 
houses and affairs in 
order to meet the 
changed situation. 
The silver acivocates 
rubbed their hands 
in anticipation of 
a victory for their economic theories. 

Harrowing’ as this was, Mr. Cleveland 
never yielded. Among our hero Presi- 
dents Mr. Cleveland is entitled to a place. 

The gold had to be replenished, the 
amount available in the banks was at a 
low ebb, and in this situation Mr. Cleve- 
land turned to the international bankers. 
He made a contract with a syndicate 
headed by Messrs. Morgan and Belmont, 
to furnish approximately sixty-five mil- 
lions in gold over a period of months; 
and the syndicate agreed to use its best 
efforts, while the contract was in opera- 
tion, to prevent withdrawals of gold for 
export from the Treasury. A stiff price 
was asked by the syndicate for this serv- 
ice; but it expressed willingness to do 
much better if the issue of bonds agreed 
upon were payable in gold. Although 
this concession would never have been 
made by Congress, there was nothing for 
the President and his Secretary of the 
Treasury to do but meet the terms. 

Bedlam broke loose when this contract 
was made public. The criticisms of the 
Administration were so grilling that even 
Mr. Cleveland’s friends were stunned and 
bewildered. In all of the clamor, he stood 
like a rock and publicly accepted his full! 
share of the responsibility. The terms of 
the contract were lived up to by the syndi- 
cate, though under a considerable strain; 


(Continued on page 33) 
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When Your Credit Explodes 


Various Explosion Hazards and Their Protection. 


HE “blowing up of credit” is not 
unknown. The “exploding” of credit 
however is a danger which has quiet- 
ly grown during the past five years 
to some extent unobserved by credit man- 
agers. The congestion of complex equip- 
ment found today not alone in manutac- 
turing concerns and mercantile buildings 
but also in private homes creates the need 
for serious consideration of “explosion” 
and “riot and civil commotion” protection 
in order to guard extended credit from 
“blowing up.” ¥ 

A few years ago there was very little 
in the home, or the manufacturing plant 
(unless the process of manufacture w1s 
hazardous) or the mercantile building that 
could contribute to property damage by 
explosion outside of a steam boiler or 
possibly a gas main. Today there are 
many sources whichc can and have caused 
many a heavy financial loss by explosion, 
The newer electrical refrigerating equip- 
ment used in homes, hotels, stores, res- 
taurants and apartments have been known 
to explode. This season there have 
been a large number of oil furnace °x- 
plosions. A few ofthe many auxiliary 
electrical appliances introduced have con- 
tributed to explosions. Garages attached 
directly to houses have brought about 
some explosions caused by gas fumes not 
blocked by heavy doors. The many new 
mechanical devices have led to different 
and unique types of explosion, even to 
exploding radio batteries. 

A series of explosion damage claims 
occurred during the year 1926 which cost 
somebody a lot of money when liquid dyes 
and liquid polishes as kept in homes 
were caused to explode through the rays of 
the sun becoming focused on them through 
imperfect glass, not only in windows but 
as also found in goldfish globes. Floor 
wax has been known to explode and cause 
severe losses. Leaky gas pipes have im- 
paired more than one man’s credit. 

The alert banker, as we know, in some 
sections requires not only fire insurance 
for the protection of the bank funds in- 
vested in mortgage loans but also demands 
windstorm insurance, particularly in the 
regions of Ohio and Florida where wind- 
storms are prevalent. Whlien the earth- 
quake scare hit New England a number 
of the banks immediately required all 
mortgage loan borrowers in that locality to 
take out earthquake policies for the added 
protection of their mortgage loans. And 
there are some bankers today who require 
merchants and manufacturers to own use 
and occupancy insurance. 

A banker, a merchant, or a wholesaler— 
if he grants credit in any way—considers 
more seriously today than heretofore -the 
explosion and the riot and civil commotion 
hazards which have crept in. This is not 
to infer that every line of credit extend- 
ed should be protected with an explosion, 
or a riot of civil commotion policy, but 
to caution credit managers that new and 
threatening explosion hazards have ap- 
peared and should be thought about sen- 
stbly, 


Odd Explosion Incidents 


Only on December 15, in New London, 
Conn., one Daniel Higgins of 119 Golden 


By Clarence T. Hubbard 


Hazards, New and 
Threatening 


4 XPLOSION as a credit 

hazard is not limited to 
such obvious cases as manu- 
facturers of gun powder, dyna- 
mite or TNT. As this article 
points out, the credit manager 
should scan his accounts with 
an eye to new explosive haz- 
ards by which they may be 
menaced. Some rather un- 
usual articles which have been 
known to explode are—electric 
refrigerators, oil-burning fur- 
naces, auxiliary electrical ap- 
pliances, fumes from garages 
attached directly to houses, 
radio batteries, liquid dyes and 
polishes, floor wax, leaky gas 
pipes, razor strops and stove 


polish. 





Street, was stropping a razor and he 
tightened the strop considerably. The 
strop suddenly exploded and injured him 
to such an extent that he had to go to 
the hospital and receive treatment. The 
explosion was louder than a pistol shot. 
Perhaps no great credit danger existed in 
this little incident, unless Mr. Higgins 
failed to have accident insurance. He 
might have been prevented from carrying 
on his trade and so endangered certain 
credit extended to him. 

Recently there have been several ex- 
plosions reported from the use of stove 
polish. Consider the credit dangers here. 
A suit could be brought against the manu- 
facturer of the stove polish for damages 
caused by explosion of his products. 
Might not he be endangered, not only 
ty heavy legal expense but in a possible 
judgment ranging anywhere from $10,000 
up to a much larger amount? Of course 
such a manufacturer can be protected with 
2 policy for what is known as “explosion 
products liability insurance,” a blanket 
cover which will protect him from claims 


brought because of the explosion of any 


of his stove polish. 

In a New England city an oil burner in 
a down town building recently exploded 
and caused considerable property dam- 
age. No fire followed the explosion. 
The bank having a credit interest by way 
of a mortgage loan on the property does 
not enjoy the same security today as it 
did before the explosion, because a straight 
fire insurance policy does not pay for ex- 
plosion damage and the value of this 
mortgaged building was impaired to the 
extent of several thousand dollars. Asa 
liberal mortgage had been granted, the 
building owners are experiencing dif- 
ficulty in finding money with which to 
repair their building. Their credit has 
been almost used up. Unfortunately they 
did not carry explosion insurance. A suit 


against the oil furnace manufacturer is 
very doubtful as they were, with false 
economy, trying to use old motor oil 
drained from automobiles. 


Relation of Fire and Explosion 
Insurance 

What about an explosion insurance 
policy and how does it function to credit 
advantage? 

Nearly every fire insurance company 
writes explosion insurance either in the 
way of simple explosion insurance or in 
riot and civil commotion policy which in- 
cludes the explosion hazard, 

An ordinary or straight fire policy never 
pays for any explosion property damage. 
However, your fire policy does pay for any 
fire damage following an explosion. The 
explosion policy itself does not pay for any 
fire damage. In other words if a build- 
suffers an explosion, property damage 
is paid for under the explosion policy, 
and the fire damage under the fire insur- 
ance policy. 

In the event of a riot, or strike, or civil 
uprising, the straight fire policy becomes 
voided. This means that if you own a 
factory or a bank, or a mercantile building 
and it is damaged by riot, or insurrection, 
and the building burns as a result of such 
effort, you have no fire insurance protec- 
tion. Your fire insurance policy automatic- 
ally becomes cancelled. But a riot and 
civil commotion policy assumes the fire 
damage as well as the property damage 
the result of a riot, explosion or bomb. 

An explosion policy covers damage from 
every kind of an explosion excepting those 
from steam boilers or steam pipes or any 
machinery operating thereto or in con- 
nection therewith. You ask, “What is 
there outside of a boiler that can blow 
up?” A few instances have been men- 
tioned in this article and a great many 
more could be cited proving that ex- 
plosions come from very peculiar causes 
and seem to be increasing because of the 
many newer elements uow being intro- 
duced into construction and interior equip- 
ment. 


Steam Boiler Explosion Insurance 


The reason the explosion policy does not 
include steam boiler explosions is because 
the fire insurance companies are not per- 
mitted under their charters to assume such 
hazards. There are insurance companies 
who write steam boiler explosion only an‘ 
who will insure boilers not only in 
buildings and factories but also in homes. 
The insuring of steam boilers against ex- 
plosion is a specialized business and the 
insurance protection itself is considered 
incidental. The real service is the in- 
spections. The men who carry on such 
inspections have to be exceedingly well 
trained along special lines. 

Firms and individuals extending credit 
to organizations of any size which are not 
protected with steam boiler insurance, or 
explosion insurance, or riot and civil 
commotion insurance would do well to 
check up and decide how much risk they 
are running, 

Only three years ago, when a gas plant 
in a Massachusetts city exploded, the 
stores for a good distance around were 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Louisville Preparations 
| For Thirty-Second Annual N. A. C. M. 
“Silver Anniversary” Convention 


NDER the energetic gener- 
| al chairmanship of J. H. 

Scales of the Belknap Hard- 
ware Mfg. Co., Louisville, elaborate 
preparations are under way for the 
thirty-second Annual Convention of 
the National Association: of Credit 
Men to be held June 6-10 inclusive 
at Louisville, Ky. 

A number of strong committees 
have been formed and, according to 
the nature of their duties, some of 
them have already begun to func- 


| tion; others will function later in 


the year or during the convention it- 


| self. The names of the prominent 


men and women who make up these 
committees are printed on this page. 

The last time the National Asso- 
ciation held its annual convention in 
Louisville was in 1902. On that oc- 
casion, J. H. Tregoe of Baltimore 
was elected president of the Asso- 
ciation. He was then thirty-six 


| years of age and the youngest man 
| to hold the association presidency up 


to that time or since. The fact that 
Mr. Tregoe continued to hold a 
leading position in the world of 
credit continuously for twenty-five 


| years warrants the Louisville Asso- 
| ciation of Credit Men, hosts of the 
| Convention in designating the con- 


| vention as the Silver Anniversary 
_ Convention. 


Information on the convention 
may be had from Secretary Samuel 
J. Schneider, 3rd Floor, Kenyon 
Bldg., Louisville, or from the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men, 
headquarters office at One Park 
Avenue, New York. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


JT. H. Scales, General Chairman 
P. B. Bethel, Vice-Chairman 
A. B. Harris, Vice-Chairman 


V. Franck Kimbel, Vice-Chair- 


man. 


AUTOMOBILE COMMITTEE 


R. Ray Head, Chairman 

J. M. Bradbury, Vice-Chairman 
Edwin F. Schwab 

Sam Goldberg 

R. S. Brown 

W. O. Quest 

C. F. Manning 

F. E. Wernke 

Phillip Rueppel 





J. H. Scares 


Chairman, Executive Committee 


ENTERTAINMENT COM- 
MITTEE 


F, W. Edwards, Chairman 

Fred J. Williams, Vice-Chairman 
J. E. Pearson, Jr. 

J. George Miller 

Le Roy Hobb. 

A. P. Wells 

Oscar Coppage 

Clarence R. Smith 

Frank E. Gatchell 


FINANCE COMMITTEE 


J. S. Akers, Chairman 

W. P. Kincheloe, Vice-Chairman 
Earl B. Muir 

Noel Rush 

J. M. Owen 

John A. Matthews 

Simon Ades 

Amos Yaeger 

N. S. Milton 


HALLS AND DECORATIONS 


C. J. Pohlman, Chairman 

V. H. Weber, Vice-Chairman 
C. J. Lintner 

C. F. Obermeier 

P. J. Schlicht 

L. D. Duncan 

Leo. A. Krebs 

E. L. Haynes 

E. W. Leet 


HOTEL COMMITTEE 


J. William Watkins, Chairman 
C. W. White, Vice-Chairman 
W. H. Pace 

W. L. Borgerding 

H. E. Rosecrans 

Carl Rindt 

George R. Brachey 

F. P. Able 


Louis Brownstein 


LADIES’ EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE 


Mrs. E. H. Heller, Chairman 
Mrs. F. W. Edwards 

Miss Alleen Harrison 

Mrs. V. Franck Kimbel 

Mrs. Phil Laib 

Mrs. J. H. Scales 

Mrs. Tristram Shook 

Mrs.’ J. William Watkins 
Mrs. C. W. White 


PUBLICITY COMMITTEE 


H. Guy Lyon, Chairman 

T. W. Bullock, Vice-Chairman 
F. W. Shook 

R. B. Gratzer 

A. R. Furnish 

C. A. Jenson 

J. Hardin Ward 

P. B. Stith 

W. R. Bryan 


RECEPTION COMMITTEE 


Phil Laib, Chairman 

Bodley Booker, Vice-Chairman 
E. H. Heller 

F. M. Matthews 

Louis Grossman 

S. P. Grigg 

Martin L. Schmidt 

William G. Hagman 

A. G. Raymond 


SPEAKERS’ COMMITTEE 


E. C. Mitchell, Chairman 

W. Q. Harned, Vice-Chairman 
H. E. Felshaw 

C. B. Nordeman 

J. A. Clark 

Henry S. Gray 

L. B. Judah 

E. I. Redding 

H. K. Solomon 
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Petroleum Refiners’ Bureau 
Has Successful Year as N. A. C. M. Trade Group 


HE constantly increasing scope of 
work and growth of the National 
Association of Credit Men has 
been a subject of earnest consider- 

ation and comment in industrial activities 
of the nation, 

Within the Association,—which is ever 
alert to opportunities of direct and tan- 
gible service to its membership—there has 
heen witnessed in the past year or so a 
strong trend teoward specialized services 
required by separate groups of industries. 
In this direction the Association organized 
its Trade Group executive committee and 
appointed as director of trade group de- 
velopment E. B. Moran, Manager of the 
Association’s Central Division with head- 
quarters in Chicago. 

One of the first trade groups to be na- 
tionally organized by this association was 
the Petroleum Refiners’ Bureau Division. 
This divisicn has completed its first year 
of successful operation, and recently held 
in Chicago its second semi-annual meet- 
ing of members at which Sifty-five of the 
leading petroleum refiners of the United 
States attended. The production volume 
represented at this meeting is reported to 
have exceeded one billicn dollars an/ 
nually. 

W. N. Long, president of the Galena 
Signal Oil Co., was elected president of 
the group, E. B. Moran, secretary-treas- 
urer, and H. M. Rosenberger of the Sun 
Oil Co., Tulsa, Okla., chairrran of the In- 
terchange Bureau of the Petroleum Re- 
finers’ Bureau. Established at Tulsa, the 
Bureau is under the direct management of 
Mr. Moran, assisted by M. J. Kemper, in‘ 
charge of operation. 

The petroleum refiners realized the 
need of special credit services. They rec- 
ognized in the National Association of 
Credit Men an experienced organization 
for the operation of such services, have 
organized and adequately financed the 
establishment of the Central Interchange 
Bureau to trace the record of transac- 
tions of customers to eliminate the need 
of promiscuous direct inquiries or hunting 
expeditions for the desired credit inform- 
ation. 

The Petroleum Refiners’ Bureau was or- 
ganized to serve its members exclusively 
on their tank car shipments. It does not 
operate any service on L.C.L. shipments. 

The greater part of the clearances are 
handled by telegram, and in most instances 
the private wires of the larger petroleum 
refiners are made available to the Bureau 
to expedite these credit investigations. 

The Bureau is handling an average of 
60 investigations a day, two-thirds of 
which are handled by wire and completed 
with credit information and ledger exper- 
iences secured from sources from the At- 
antic to the Pacific and Canada to the 
Gulf, on an average of six hours’ time. 

In the interest of uniform practices and 
policies on credit activities, the Treasury 
and Credit Department officials of the 
member concerns meet semi-annually to 
discuss the perplexing problems in the in- 
dustries which confront them. The next 
meeting of the division will be held in 
April at Tulsa. At this semi-annual 
meeting there will be considered, in addi- 
tion to uniform practices in the credit 
and treasury departments, such subjects as 
standardization of departments, general 





W. N. Lone 


educational policy of the need for bringing 
the customers of members of this group 
to an appreciation of the sanctity of con- 
tracts, the jeopardy of their credit stand- 
ing by the abuse of terms, discount priv- 
ileges, and the countermanding of orders. 
Some time will be devoted at the meeting 
to consideration of the particular custo- 
mers who have abused credit privileges. 

It is the ambition of this group to or- 
ganize, as early as the work can be 
financed, facilities for making special 
credit investigations beyond the present 
organized facilities of ledger experience 
and other credit information exchanged. 
It is the consensus of opinion of the 
leaders of this group that this divisional 
activity will materially strengthen the po- 
sition of its members, minimize their bad 


N. A. C. M. Trade Groups 


_— growing tendency of 
members of the National 
Association of Credit Men in 
the same field of business to 
co-operate has resulted in spe- 
cial attention of the Associa- 
tion to trade groups. As an- 
nounced in the January CREDIT 
MONTHLY, a new deparment 
has been established by the 
National Association which 
will concentrate on _ trade 


group interests and problems, 


with the systematic inter- 
change of credit information 
as one of its most important 
aspects. 

One of the first groups to be 
organized by the Association 
for this purpose was the Petro- 
leum Refiners’ Division and 
Bureau at Tulsa, Oklahoma. 
The chief function of this 
bureau is the furnishing to its 
members of credit interchange 
reports on their tank car ship- 
ments. 





debt waste and be a prime factor in mak- 
ing the Credit Department an influence 
in the increased turnover and profitable 
production of the industries, 

The bureau is operated under certain 
well-defined regulations and standards of 
practice to which all of its members 
subscribe. These regulations are printed 
on the yearly contract with the Bureau, 
which every member signs. 

To obviate the need of promiscuous 
inquiries, each member as it becomes 
affliated with this group is required to 
promptly file a complete list of its ac- 
counts on its current ledgers and other 
accounts that it has had experience within 
six months or a year. Each member is 
further required to promptly record with 
the Bureau a record of every new ac- 
count added to its books or first order 
that is received. 

If an inquiry for a report is made of 
the Bureau, the record of that account 
is automatically indexed. Each one of 
the refinery Credit Departments is re- 
quired to designate the individual to 
whom it wishes its inquiries made, and 
each one agrees to give full, complete 
and truthful statements of the experiences 
when inquiry is made. 

Each member agrees that all informa- 
tion contributed by members to the 
Bureau and received by it irom the 
Bureau shall be treated as mutually con- 
fidential and be regarded for the purpose 
of credit work only and that no member 
of the Bureau shall disclose, transmit or 
broadcast to any person or persons the 
facts, information or experiences that 
have been received through the Bureau. 

Each member further agrees to verify 
from its ledgers any experiences, facts or 
information given to the Bureau at any 
time to a duly accredited representative 
of the National Association of Credit 
Men. The failure of any member tt 
verify any information given, if such 
verification should be called for, will be 
reported to the Board of Governors of 
the Bureau for their consideration. 

Any member of the Bureau to be 
entitled to make an inquiry through the 
Bureau, must have a bona fide first order 
or an open account with the subject, or 
have had experience with him within the 
past year whether it be on open account, 
C. O. D. basis or sight draft basis. A 
request for a line of credit without a 
bona fide order is justification of an 
inquiry. 

The identity of any member con- 
tributing information will not be divulged 
without its permission or without a ruling 
that the identity of all members be indi- 
cated on the reports, which must come 
from a meeting and from a majority 
vote at the meeting of the members using 
the service. 

When references are given of known 
interested creditors outside of the mem- 
bership, the Bureau agrees to make an 
effort to assemble the experience of those 
known interested parties without addi- 
tional cost to the inquiring member. 

Any concern wishing to avail itself of 
the use of this bureau must first qualify 
by membership in the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men directly or through 
one of the organized and locally affiliated 
Associations and Bureaus, 
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man with a Meilink Built 
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His records are protected. He will 
be able to clear things up and 
start again even after a disastrous 
fire. The Meilink record proves 
this—50,000 Meilink Built Steel 
Safes in use and only one known 
fire loss. 
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through burglaries and more likely 
to carry on his business system- 


atically. 
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The Compensation of the Desert 


I have frequently wondered when 
traveling over the deserts of our Far 
West what good they were, if any. 
The sterility, barrenness, the absence 
of habitation, with nothing to see but 
sagebrush and sand, naturally led to 
this question, and no answer ever 
came. 

In a holiday trip to southern Cali- 
fornia, I journeyed into the north- 
west corner of the Colorado Desert 
and discovered one of the most de- 


| lightful spots it had ever been mv 


| light to the eye; 


privilege to see. Like an oasis, Palm 
Springs and the Desert Inn where 
mountain and desert met, were a de- 
and I recognized 


| there were compensations to the des- 


| usefulness. 


ert; that every created thing has its 


It was pleasing to dis- 


| cover an atmosphere that created the 


| has its compensations ; 
| 


desire for relaxation, a sunshine 
that gave warmth without discom- 
fort, a beauty of surrounding hills 
that looked like a beautifully painted 
canvas, and clustering stars at night 
that made one feel just a little nearer 
his Creator. 

This experience led me to realize 
that no human life, though seem- 
ingly sterile and barren, is without 
its compensations. Worthlessness is 
not in God’s vocabulary. He created 
everything for a useful purpose— 
and particularly is this so in His 
creation of human life. The desert 
given mois- 


ture, it will yield beautiful produc 
tions. So, with a sterile and barren 
life, moisture will freshen it, for 
underneath the surface there is a 
power that manifests itself in beauti- 
ful creations also. There is no rea- 
son why anyone should regard his 
life as unproductive and without its 
compensations. Opportunities mav 
not have appeared equal to the op- 
portunities that have come to many. 
Opportunities may have been neglec- 
ted or profligately used. It may look 
as though the life were nothing but 


.sagebrush and sand, but there are 


compensations beyond question and 
the moisture will bring out the hid- 
den beauties. 


There is no blessing so useful for 
us to learn and take to heart at the 
beginning of 1927 as courage. It 
took vision and great courage to 
build up a beautiful resort in the 


desert; and it requires vision and | 


courage to convert a desert life into 
one of great usefulness. It can be 
done, however, and the doing gives 
great encouragement. 


While bending to my own tasks 
and in the midst of the discourage- 
ments that come to every human be- 
ing, 1 shall take heart from think- 
ing of the compensations of the des- 
ert and of the results that courage 
will bring about. 

—J. H. Tregoe. 
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The Carnival Man 


(Continued from page 11) 


column. Yes, there was no doubt that 
this was the same gay deceiver. “Wadlor, 
R., carnwal man, last known address, 
Astor, Mich. 


An hour later, a telegram from the 
manager was being read in the head- 
quarters offices of the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men in New York: 


“ADDRESSES WANTED CURRENT 
ISSUE MONTHLY R. WALLOR CAN 
ADVISE YOU WRITING” 


and that same afternoon a letter had 
started to Stony Falls telling the send- 
er of the telegram about the claims of the 
East End citizens against R. Wallor. 


While waiting for news of Wallor’s 
previous victims, the manager made futile 
attempts to get the man and his wife to 
give up their shiny new desks or pay for 
them and was finally compelled to put a 
purchase money lien on them and take 
judgment to enable truckmen to tear them 
from the guardianship of Mrs. Wallor. 
That lady wailed as she saw them rolled 
from their dust-covered spots. 


“Mr. Wallor was never treated this 
way before. It is an insult to the G. A. 


It was the day that the desks were 
plopped back in their original abiding- 
places that the manager received the de- 
tails of the East End claims, The heat 
wave was still on, so he put a glass of 
ice water on his desk as he sat down to 
decide what his next step should be. 


As far as he could see, the Wallor’s 
cupboard was now bare. Their office con- 
tained only a table and a few chairs; 
their bank account had been closed after 
the garnisheeing; their salary, under the 
present arrangement, would not suffice. 
A firm of collecting attorneys had given 
up an effort to realize anything for two 
clients, one an artist with a broken con- 
tract, the other a stenographer with a 
fraudulent check. But—sudden thought— 
there was his automobile. Yes, that was 
still left, the twelve-cylinder car that Wal- 
lor had driven about with the swagger 
of a young plutocrat. 


Wallor was just lining up his white- 
wigged knee-breeches characters of Col- 
onial history for the afternoon showing 
of the great pageant when the manager 
entered the dressing rooms and, armed 
with official authority and backed by a 
friendly officer of the law, demanded the 
high-powered automobile. The chin that 
held an imitation of Lincoln’s beard drop- 
ped when its owner saw the judgment, but 
he quickly recovered his customary air of 
bravado. 


“Well, the automobile is gone. What 
do you fellows expect, hounding me to 
death like this? I’ve sent my car away 
to some friends.” 


It did not take long to find out that 
the motor had been in town as recently 
as that very morning and that it had not 
been shipped away. He accordingly set 
himself to find in what nearby place it 
was stored. The telephone did yeoman 
service, but for a long time yielded no 
clues. Then an entirely new idea came 
to the manager. He telephoned to a 
farmer acquaintance living on one of the 


(Continued on page 30) 
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T HE company that 
carries fidelity bonds on 
its employes is protect- 
ing its credit as well as 
its physical resources. 
Business houses and 
credit men today recog- 
nize fidelity insurance 
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and cost involves no 
obligation. 
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New Local Association 


Rockford Association a National Unit 


G. H. Car_strom 
Pres., Rockford A. C. M 
Rockford Furmture Co., 

Rockford, Ill. 


HE opening of 1927 marks the 

favorable conclusion of efforts di- 

rected toward the organization of 
another strorg local association affiliated 
with the National Association of Credit 
Men. The newly organized Rockford 
Association of Credit Men of Rockford, 
Ill, began active operation on January 3, 
with G. H. Carlstrom, a leader in the 
furniture industry of Rockford, as presi- 
dent. The active management of the new 
association has been placed in the hands 
of Thurry Thomas as Secretary-Manager. 
Mr. Thomas has been for about four years 
Assistant-Secretary of the Toledo Associ- 
ation of Credit Men, and is thoroughly 
familiar with the Association’s responsi- 
bilities, ideals, plans and _ policies. 


The Rockford officers and directors are 
as follows: President, G. H. Carlstrom, 
Rockford Furniture Co.; Vice-President, 
H. P. Lewis, Mattison Machine Works; 
Treasurer, W. E. Burwell, Rockford Na- 
tional Bank; Secretary-Manager, Thurry 
Thomas, 210 Stewart Building; Directors, 
William Ziock, Sr., Rockford Mitten & 
Hosiery Co.; E. F. Duel, Sundstrand, Add- 
ing Machine Co.; Norman P. Peterson, 
Rockford National Furniture Co.; W. C. 
Fischer, National Lock Co.; R. A. Ander- 
son, Swards Bros. & Co. 


Big Furniture Centre 


In planning field and organization 
work for the past year, the Central Di- 
vision of the National Association of 
Credit Men, under the direction of E. B 
Moran, Manager, has devoted much con- 
sideration to Rockford, Ill., as an im- 
portant project because it was the largest 
unorganized furniture market for associ- 
ation activities in the country. Albert T. 
Sundell, field representative of the Cen- 
tral Credit Interchange Bureau Depart- 
ment, was assigned to survey the field. 
Mr. Sundell reported favorably on pros- 
pects of organization and returned to 
Rockford during November to interest the 
manufacturing, wholesaling, jobbing and 
banking interests in a bureau organized as 
a credit men’s association to be affiliated 
with the National Association of Credit 
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TuHurry Tuomas, Secretary-Manager 


Rockford Association of Credit 
Men, Rockford, Ill. 


Men as a direct means toward the stability 
of credit and consequently of business in 
general in that district. 


Central Interchange Service 


Mr. Sundell accomplished a very satis- 
factory organization, completing the new 
association with a charter membership of 
sixty-four representative concerns, fifty of 
which participate in the Credit Interchange 
Bureau organization in conjunction with 
the local association, both of which be- 
gan active operation on January 3. 


The organization meeting on December 
16 was addressed by E. B. Moran, Man- 
ager of the Central Division, who re- 
viewed the history and growth of the As- 
sociation, stating that the concerted bureau 
of organization, backed by nearly thirty 
thousand of the leading industries of the 
Nation, has given to the country a credit 
technique that has made possible a na- 
tional distribution without the handicaps 
and barriers of trade which confront the 
development of commerce among Euro- 
pean nations. 


The new Rockford Association is 
capably organized, adequately financed and 
efficiently managed to render service not 
alone to the Rockford membership but to 
the National Association membership 
throughout the country. Important com- 
mittees on association activities have been 
appointed and have already shown indica- 
tions of sound and efficient organization. 
The Interchange Department has also been 
organized and is operating as an affiliated 
unit of the National Clearance System. 
Fifty per cent. of the Rockford Inter- 
change Department members are in the 
furniture trades, the balance made up 
largely of textile and hosiery mills and 
machinery concerns. The membership are 
nearly all national distributors. The or- 
ganization of its collection and adjustment 
facilities is going rapidly forward. 


With actively interested members, the 
success of the Rockford Association is as- 
sured. It should be a prime factor in 
sounder business and greater stability for 
the industrial interests of Rockford and 
Northern Illinois. 
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An Interesting Prosecution Case 


Conducted and Carried Through by the Board 
of Trade of San Francisco 


HEREVER commercial crime is 

W relentlessly pursued business de- 

rives a protection therefrom that 
is almost beyond calculation. We welcome 
as an organization every determined ef- 
fort for the suppression of commercial 
crime, and it is a real pleasure to present 
to our readers a most interesting case 
conducted by the Board of Trade of San 
Francisco, and the moral effect of which 
will be generally felt. 

The French Shop, Inc., was operated at 
Phoenix, Arizona, by Ben Rice and some 
associates. Not satisfied with legitimate 
profits, Rice conceived the idea of making 
a big haul by swindling his creditors. In 
the summer and fall of 1921, according to 
the records of the Board of Trade, Ben 
Rice purchased goods of a value exceed- 
ing $150,000, and conspired with a brother, 
Lester Rice, owner of a knitting mill at 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, to convert this mer- 
chandise quickly into money and transfer 
the proceeds to this brother in Canada. 
This conspiracy was carried out in a large 
measure, and a goodly portion of the-pro- 
ceeds of the merchandise sold at quick 
sale prices sent to the brother at Winni- 
peg for safe-keeping, and no doubt a 
division of the spoils when the clouds of 
liquidation had blown over. 

Ben Rice, the leading figure in the 
French Shop, Inc., had bought a great 
many goods in San Francisco, and when 
the defaults occurred the case came 
promptly to the attention of the Board 
of Trade. Bankruptcy proceedings were 
instituted, the Board of Trade retained 
skillful counsel at Phoenix, Arizona, and 
on an examination of the bankrupts there 
was a shortage they could not account for 
of $88,000. This sum the bankrupts were 
ordered to pay over to the trustee, and 
coincident with the bankruptcy proceed- 
ings at Phoenix, a suit was instituted at 
Winnipeg against Lester Rice for an ac- 
counting of all money or property be- 
longing to the French Shop, Inc., and 
received by him. 

This action was vigorously contested by 
Lester Rice, on the ground that the Cana- 
dian courts had no jurisdiction of a suit 
brought by an American court bankruptcy 
trustee. 

This involved situation was vigorously 
fought by the Board of Trade, which 
through eminent counsel retained in Win- 
nipeg succeeded in obtaining a ruling that 
established the precedent that a fraudulent 
American debtor could not put the pro- 
ceeds of his dishonesty beyond the reach 
of his American creditors by sending 
money or property unlawfully taken in 
the United States to Canada. 

As so often happens with men of yel- 
low stripe, the two brothers quarreled 
over a division of the stolen money, which 
brought about a confession of the entire 
conspiracy by Ben Rice. On April 30th 
as reported by the Board of Trade, Mr. 
Justice Dysart of the Kings Bench of 
Winnipeg, rendered a judgment against 
Lester Rice, et al. in favor of the Arizona 
bankruptcy trustee in the sum of approxi- 
mately $75,000. Indictments eventually 
were found against Ben Rice for conspir- 
acy and fraudulent use of the mails, and 
also against Rose Rice, his wife, for con- 
spiracy. 

When the indictments were brought to 
trial both Ben Rice and his wife pleaded 


guilty. The Court imposed upon Ben Rice 
a sentence of thirty months in the Atlanta 
Penitentiary and upon his wife, Rose Rice, 
a suspended sentence of two years. 

Extradition proceedings are being vig- 
orously carried on against Lester Rice, 
and there remains against him a suit of 
$11,000, from which the Board of Trade 
expects recovery. 

For five years this case was carried on 
without cessation of effort. For the pro- 
tection of creditors and the prosecution 
of the debtors the Board of Trade ex- 
pended more than $30,000, and for the 
entire case as conceived and carried on 
the administrators of the Credit Protec- 
tion Department of the National Associ- 


ation of Credit Men extend to the Board 
of Trade of San Francisco their sincerest 
thanks and compliments. 


“Wanted To Take the 
Full Course” 


E, A. Zilmer of the Hinson Manufac- 
e turing Co., Waterloo, Iowa, writes 
to the Crepir MontTutiy that he has 
adapted for use in his collection work let- 
tefs prepared by the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co. and printed in the Septem- 
ber issue of the magazine, and that he 
has received from one customer the fol- 
lowing letter: 

“We enclose check for $71.28 to balance 
our account. 

“You will pardon our delay in the mat- 
ter, but we were a little short of ready 
cash at the time this came due and your 
collection letters were so new and novel 
that we wanted to take the full course 
before paying the bill. Rather unfair 








perhaps but very much appreciated.” 
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As Business “Speeds Up” 


Here are important facts: 


1. Today, in this country with its 
17,000,000 telephones, 
70,000,000 telephone conversations 


with business matters. 


2. It takes only about thirty seconds, 
on an average, to establish business 
contacts by telephone. 


This tremendous number of calls, with 
the rapidity of their completion, is not 
only an indication of the way modern 
business has “speeded up”, but is also a 
reflection of the part played by the 
telephone in the speeding up process. 
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Gathering speed, American business has * 
required speed from the agencies which 
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This nation-wide service and the facilities 
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Answers to Credit Questions 


National Association of Credit Men 


Q. Is it a fact that when a note is 
signed by the corporate name and two 
individuals, whose names appear with- 
out any prefix or affix, such signature 
of the individuals will make them liable 
individually? 

Would it be necessary to make the 
request when such a note is presented, 
as to what the meaning of these names 
on the note is to represent? Or would 
their ignorance of corporation procedure 
excuse them from personal liability— 
although I have always considered that 
ignorance of the law does not excuse 
anyone in law? 

A. The law pertaining to the liability 
of officers signing corporation notes is in 
great confusion. In many of the cases the 
decision of the Court turns on a very 
slight change of the terms of the instru- 
ment or the manner in which it was 
signed. 

The better form for corporation use in 
crder to insure officers against personal 
liability is as follows: 

The John Smith Company promises, etc. 
(Signed) 

The John Smith Company 

By John Smith President, 

By Sam Smith, Treasurer. 

There can be no question regarding this 
sort of a note. It is clearly evident that it 
is purely a corporation liability. It might 
seriously change the liability under some 
jurisdictions even if in the body of the 
note, “The John Smith Company prom- 
ises” was preceded by the word, “we”, or 
any other words which might be construed 
to denote joint liability. 

Where the note bears the signature of 
the corporation followed by two names 
without any prefixes or suffixes, it is very 
likely to be construed so that the individ- 
ual signers will be held jointly liable with 
the corporation. Such a decision was ren- 
dered in the case of Belmont Dairy vs. 
Thrasher 124 Maryland 320; 92 Atl. 776. 
In this case the individual signer was the 
president of the corporation. Neverthe- 
less, the court held that he was prima 
facie liable but held that parole evidence 
was admissible to show that he merely 
signed to complete the signature of the 
corporation and that it was not the inten- 
tion of making himself personally liable. 

The courts of most jurisdictions held in 
cases of this kind that there is sufficient 
ambiguity in the note to permit parole evi- 
dence to show what was the understanding 
of the parties prior to the signing of the 
note. A few courts have held that there 
was no ambiguity in the note and that the 
individual was prima facie liable and that 
parole evidence was not admissible -to 
show prior understandings. The ig- 
norance of the law in the matter does not 
appear to have an important bearing on the 
situation. Most of the cases have hinged 
on the point of what was the understand- 
ing between the interested parties prior to 
and at the time of the signing of the note. 

Q. What should be done when a re- 
quest for cancellation is received after 
the manufacture of the goods is prac- 
tically completed? 

The answer to this question is to be 


-ants the full contract price. 


One Park Avenue, New York 


HE National Association of 

Credit Men supplies answers 
to credit questions and some of 
the answers, of general interest, 
are printed regularly in the Credit 
Monthly. Advice cannot be given, 
however, regarding legal rights 
and liabilities. Such advice should | 
be obtained from an attorney to 
whom all the facts should be | 
stated. When such inquiries are | 
received, information is furnished 
only as to the general principles 
of law involved. 


As To Legal Advice 





—E, P. P. | 


found in Sec. 145 of the Personal Property 
Law of New York, which is part of the 
Uniform Sales Act (see 1927 Credit Man’s 
Diary and Manual of Commercial Laws, 
page 282). The law provides as follows: 


“If, while labor or expense of material 
amount are necessary on the part of the 
seller to enable him to fulfill his obliga- 
tions under the contract to sell or the sale, 
the buyer repudiates the contract or the 
sale, or notifies the seller to proceed no 
further therewith, the buyer shall be liable 
to the seller for no greater damages than 
the seller would have suffered if he did 
nothing toward carrying out the contract 
or the sale after receiving notice of the 
buyer’s repudiation or countermand. The 
profit the seller would have made if the 
contract or the sale had been fully per- 
formed shall be considered in estimating 
such damages.” 


The doctrine enunciated in this statute 
is illustrated by Woolf vs. Hamberger 129 
N. Y. App. Div. 883. That was an action 
to recover the price of clothing to be man- 
ufactured by the plaintiff for the defend- 
ants. Before the completion of the cloth- 
ing the defendants notified the plaintiff 
that they cancelled the order. It was held 
that the plaintiff was not entitled to go on 
with the contract and recover the full 
price, but could only recover the damages 
sustained at the time of the cancellation 
The Court said: “It is quite clear * * * 
upon this state of facts * * * that while 
the plaintiff may have been entitled to re- 
cover the damages that he had sustained in 
consequence of the repudiation of the con- 
tract by the defendant, he was not entitled 
to recover the full contract price. After 
the contract had been cancelled, the plain- 
tiff could not go on and complete the 
manufacture and recover from the ‘defend- 
He was 
bound, then, to reduce the damages, and 
while he may have been entitled to recover 
the damages that he had sustained up to 
the time of the cancellation of the con- 
tract by the defendants, he was not en- 
titled to furnish the manufactured articles 
and recover the contract price.” 

So, therefore, when a cancellation is re- 
ceived while goods are in the process of 
manufacture, it is the seller’s duty to min- 
imize the damages which can be recovered 


from the buyer for breach of the contract 
of sale by discontinuing any operations 
which will result in additional expense. 
It often happens, however, that the dam- 
ages can be best minimized by completing 
the manufacture of the article, as for ex- 
ample, when it is a standard product, for 
which there is a ready market. But, if the 
article is not one which when completed 
will be resalable at a reasonable price, the 
proper course to pursue is to discontinue 
manufacture at once and hold the buyer 
for the expenses incurred up to that point. 

Q. When A sells goods to B who 
agrees to give in payment a 60-day 
trade acceptance and shipment is made 
by A to B’s customer, B appearing on 
the bill of lading as shipper, does title 
to the goods pass to B even though B 
subsequently refuses to sign the accep- 
tance? 

The sale from A to B is a sale of mer- 
chandise on credit and in the absence of a 
special agreement to the contrary, title 
would pass upon delivery to the carrier. 

A, under the facts stated above, would 


have only an action against B for the price 
of the goods. 


Q. In such states as Massachusetts 
or Illinois, where it is not necessary to 
file or record a contract of conditional 
Sale, is the reservation of title good in 
case of bankruptcy as against the trustee 
and the other creditors? 

A. In such states, the reservation of 
title is good against everyone including a 
trustee in bankruptcy, and the property can 
be recovered by replevin or other appro- 
priate proceeding. 


Q. Can a mechanic’s lien be assigned 
the same as a mortgage and other liens? 

A. A mechanics lien may be assigned 
by the holder of the lien by the execution 
of an appropriate instrument. 


Q. If on a certain account, one has 
two different guarantees from two dif- 
ferent individuals and credit is extended 
in excess of either of the guarantees, 
can one hold both of the guarantors 
for the total debt in an amount which 
shall not exceed the amount of each in- 
dividual guarantee? 

A. If the instruments of guarantee are 
to the effect that the guarantor guarantees 
the payment of any and all bills up to the 
sum of (for example) $2,000, the answer 
is: neither of the guarantors can be held 
for any liability arising from sales in ex- 
cess of the sum of $2,000. If, however, 
the guarantee reads that the guarantor 
guarantees the payment of any and all bills 
for merchandise that may be sold by the 
seller, provided; however, that the guaran- 
tor’s liability shall'in no event exceed the 
sum of $2,000, each of the guarantors can 
be held for $2,000 provided only that there 
was a $2,000 default in payment in excess 
of $2,000 or a total default of $4000. If 
the default is less than $4000, but over 
$2,000, either could be held for $2,000 and 
the other for the balance. 

Q. When opening an account for a 
holding corporation, which is more 
safe, to open an account (1) under the 
name of the holding corporation or (2) 
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under the name of an individual of the | 
said corporation? 

A. In the first place, the answer dec- | 
pends upon the financial responsibility of 
the holding corporation and the individ- 
uals interested in it. There is no differ- 
ence in the legal responsibility of the hold- 
ing corporation and any ordinary incorpor- 
ated business firm. Therefore, the basis 
for extending credit should be the same 
for both types of corporations, and, if the 
assets of the holding corporation are suf- 
ficient, it would be just as safe to open an 
account with such a corporation as with 
any other type of corporation or individ- 
ual. Naturally, if the assets of the hold- 
ing corporation are indeterminable or in- 
sufficient, it would be better to open an ac- 
count in the name of some responsible in- 
lividual. 

Q. When a receiver, who is author- 
ized by the Court to conduct and carry 
on the business of a bankrupt, incurs 
indebtedness in excess of the assets in 
his possession, are the creditors of the 
receiver preferred creditors? 

A. Where a receiver is authorized to 
carry on the business and to incur debts, 
the debts so incurred by him are entitled to | 
priority of payment under the provisions 
of Sec. 64 (b) of the Bankruptcy Law. 
If such debts exceed the amount of the 
assets, the assets will be pro rated between | 
such preferred creditors. The debts in- | 
curred by the receiver in carrying on the 
business would in any case be paid before | 
any dividends were paid to gencral credit- | 
ors. 


Two decisions relating to this subject 
are as follows: 


(1) Kalb & Berger Mfg. Co., 165 Fed. | 
895 holds that a receiver who is author- 
ized to conduct business and contract debts 
is not personally liable for the debts which 
he contracts while acting within the scope 
of his authority. If he exceeds his au- 
thority in contracting debts, he makes him- | 
self personally liable. 


(2) The Rebstein case, 162 Fed. 986, | 
holds that where a receiver—who is au- | 
thorized to carry on the business of the 
bankrupt and to borrow money—contract- 
ed debts in a certain amount and borrowed | 
money in a certain amount, the receiver’s | 
debts for borrowed money and for mer- 
chandise are all to be treated alike, and 
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are entitled to share equally in the event 
that the assets in the hands of the re- 


ceiver are not sufficient to pay the re- | 


ceiver’s creditors in full. 


‘Two More Approved 
Adjustment Bureaus 


HE Rocky Mountain Association of | 


Credit Men, Denver, Colo., and the 
Western Massachusetts 
Credit Men, Springfield, Mass., are now 
operating well organized adjustment bur- 
eaus, which have been given official ap- 
proval by the National Association of 
Credit Men, according to the announce- 
ment of E. Paul Phillips, 
the Adjustment Bureau Department of 
the National Association. 

Both bureaus are under excellent man- 
agement and are prepared to handle ef- 
ficiently all matters pertaining to adjust- 
ments and collections. 

Communications should be addressed 
as follows:—Raymond Hough, Megr., 


Rocky Mountain Association of Credit | 


Men, 701-710 Cooper Bldg., Denver, 
Colo.; H. E. Morton, Commissioner, Ad- 
justment Bureau, Western Massachusetts 
Association of Credit Men, 44 Court 
Square Bldg., Springfield, Mass. 


Association of | 


Manager of | 














Credit 
basis. Since the regulation and control of credits is exclusively the prov- 


ince of the credit man, his services are obviously essential to the sound 


Nationalize Your Credits 
More than 85 per cent of the nation’s business is conducted on a credit 
conduct of business. 





Twenty per cent of all business failures result from causes beyond the 
control of the individual or company involved. Credit insurance offers the 
only protection against the unexpected losses which these failures entail. 


More and more wholesalers and manufacturers are recognizing that their 
best interest is served by employing a credit man and taking outa National 
Policy of Credit Insurance, written by the World’s Largest Surety Company 
and providing protection and service of great assistance to the credit man. 


Write for Details of Our Credit Insurance Policies 


National Surety 
Company 


E. A. St. Joun, President 





Wa. B. Joyce, Chairman E. M. Treat, Vice-President 


115 Broadway, New York 
Agencies in All Principal Cities 


When writing to advertisers, please mention the Credit Monthly 











Ask these 


Six Honest 
Serving Men! 


“| had Six Honest Serving Men, 
They taught me all | knew, 
Their names are What and Why and When 
And How and Where and Who.” 
—Kipling 


What do | actually save by insuring 
for three or five years instead 

of one? 
Wh is Mutual or Reciprocal fire 
y insurance cheaper . . or is it > 
When does my insurance policy 
protett me against loss oc- 


casioned by demolition orders by local 


authorities ? 
can a bank avoid danger of 
How loss through the overlooked 


failure of a mortgagor to renew his 


fire insurance ? 
can I secure photographs 


Where effectively illustrating my 


claim that our buildings, though of 
substantial fireproof construction,should 
be insured against tornado damage ? 


Who can furnish me a carefully 
worked out appraisal of a 


client's étock and fixture values? 


Che Insurance 
Information Bureau 


exists for the particular 
‘purpose of answering 
questions about insur- 
ance. Maintained by the 
Etna (Fire) Insurance 
Company, The World 
Fire and Maririe Insurance 
Company, and The Cen- 
tury Indemnity Company, 
the Bureau speaks with 
the authority of vast ex- 
perience in the insurance 
business. Its co-opera- 
tion is conscientious and 
complete, and there is 
no charge except where 
extraordinary expense is 
involved, and is author- 
ized by the inquirer. 


Write for information to the— 
Insurance 


Information 


670 Main Street 
Hartford, Conne€icut 


Kiph 13. re 


Bureau 
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CREDIT MONTHLY 


Book-Keeping Economies 
As Reported by Credit Executives 


LL through the year, there come 
Az the editorial offices of the 

Crepir MonTHLY such questions as, 
“IT am thinking of installing book-keeping 
machines; have you any data as to. their 
economy, compared with their initial 
cost?” “Is the book-keeping machine 
worth while for a wholesaler?” 


The problems of the Credit Depart- 
ment, which are constantly being put up 
to the Cremt Montutiy for solution in- 
clude not only those of mechanism but of 
management. All are answered directly 
to the inquirer and a selection of those 
of general interest appears monthly in 
the Answers to Credit Questions Depart- 
ment of the magazine. 


With a view to obtaining as much de- 
pendable information as possible on book- 
keeping machines, the CrepiIr MONTHLY 
some months ago sent out questionnaires 
to credit executives all over the United 


States, asking their experience with 
labor-saving equipment. It was illum- 
inating to find that, out of those who 


replied, 74 per cent. were using book- 
keeping machines and to note that in a 
majority of cases the machine had paid 
for itself in salary savings within a year. 
Another interesting commentary on the 
machines was the advance made by users 
in getting out monthly statements or 
financial statements, these being pushed 
up from two to five days. The other chief 
advantages of the book-keeping machine 
over the pen and ink system were re- 
ported as legibility, availability of rec- 
ords, and accuracy. 


The answers showed an interesting di- 
versity in the type of machines used, some 
companies preferring the adding machine 
type, others those with the typewriter key- 
board. The desirability of each of these 
features and others depends upon the na- 
ture of the business and the customary 
ways of the credit manager. 


But those who are considering a change 
from hand to mechanical book-keeping 
will be most interested in reading the 
exact results as given by their fellow 
dealers with accounting problems. Below 
are printed some of the remarks received. 
If any further data is wanted on me- 
chanical equipment, the Crepir MontTHLY 
will endeavor to supply it. 


A firm of wholesale dealers in eggs, 
butter and cheese writes: “The largest 
item of saving in our office has been the 
saving of labor since we installed a book- 
keeping machine. We believe if we had 
the old style ledger, posting by hand, it 
would be necessary for us to have three 
people doing the work that is done by one 
person now. At the end of the month, it 
takes but a short time to run off a trial 
balance while under the old method it 
would take several days.. We have ap- 
proximately 600 accounts in our ledger 
and the postings will average over two 
per week to each account. One person 
takes care of these postings and makes 
out statements as well. 


“For the year 1925, our sales ran 
slightly over $1,500,000. Expressed in 
percentages of our total sales, our office 
expenses, the economy of which we at- 
tribute to up-to-date labor saving appli- 
ances, are as follows: 


When writing to advertisers, please mention the Credit Monthly 


Office employees’ salaries.......... .0019 
NN oe oe 2 os cui oy .0005 
na Ss antes wink indies .0002 
NG Ni. Doms bois tue dito: 4 wa a. .0002 
ES ERT en .0002 
Depreciation of equipment......... .0002 
Other office expenses.............. 0002 

Another book-keeping machine user 


sums up his experience in this statistical 
fashion: 

‘Prior to use of machine: 
1/3 of book-keeper’s time.... $866 per yr. 
Two clerks at $20 per week.. 2080 per yr. 





$2946 per yr. 
Trial Balance out about 10th or 11th of 
subsequent month and full of errors, ne- 
cessitating checking of all postings. 
Statements out on Sth or 6th of month. 

“After installation of machine: 

Operator’s salary $1560 per yr. 
Depreciation (1/10 of $1200— 


cost) 


120 per yr. 





$1680 per yr. 
Actual saving $1266 per yr.” 

The machine has taken care of an in- 
crease in business that would have re- 
quired at least one additional clerk. Trial 
balances are out by the 3rd or 4th. State- 
ments go out on the first day of the 
month. Records are more legible. 

A wholesaler makes his report even 
more concisely. He estimates his savings 
as follows: 

“One clerk at $125 per month $1500 per yr. 
36 days a year of stenogra- 


pher at $4 per day...... 144 per yr. 
12 days a year of cashier 
balancing bank account at 
PRIEYEI v.200000cccece. 60 per yr. 
$1704 per yr. 


No extra equipment or sta- 

tionery needed.” 

The credit manager of a firm which 
operates two book-keeping machines, two 
old-type statement machines and three 
billing machines, writes: “We have no 
definite figures but have always figured 
we save at least two girls in our office 
by means of our equipment. We have 
about 17,000 accounts and in the course 
of ten years we have never failed to have 
every statement in the mail on the last 
day of the month. We break our day at 
noon so that all figures are in the works 
on the day.” 

From an electric manufacturing com- 
pany comes this report: “It would be diffi- 
cult to calculate the exact saving in dol- 
lars on our equipment, but we estimate 
the book-keeping machine, costing about 
$1200, saved its cost in approximately 15 
months, in addition to keeping our rec- 
ords up-to-date, as they had never been 
before, even with competent book-keepers. 
We estimate roughly that the manifold 
order and invoice writing machine paid 
for itself in savings the first six months. 
(Cost about $270.)” 

This from a wholesale drug company: 
“Our book-keeping machine saves the 
work of three employees. One man does 
the work of two men and one girl, and we 
have all records at our finger tips at all 
times. It would be very costly and bur- 
densome for us to use the hand method 
of keeping books.” 

“The book-keeping machine saves the 
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work of three clerks at $25 per week, and 
it saves time when time counts most— 
at the end of the month,” is the word 
from a fruit and produce company. The 
machine saves something else besides 
money, according to one credit manager, 
who says: “One girl and an assistant do 
the work of three clerks. Formerly, we 
spent nights, holidays and Sundays look- 
ing for ‘trouble.’ Since using the book- 
keeping machine, all our troubles of that 
character, at least, are gone—‘correct to 
the cent’ ever since.” 


From one of the large hardware com- 
panies comes this: “We have two ma- 
chines in our department, one for book- 
keeping and one for the payroll. We 
have one girl on each. By hand work, 
without machines, we would need six 
girls to do the same work.” 


Five thousand dollars is the reported 
saving of an automobile equipment spe- 
cialty company through the use of me- 
chanical equipment, and in addition, finan- 
cial reports are ready not later than the 
fifth of the month. Book-keeping ma- 
chines in an automobile sales agency cut 
the book-keeping staff by three book- 
keepers, effecting a saving of from $400 
to $500 a month, and saved two days in 
getting out statements. 


Three Types Used 


A wholesale optical company, whose 
offices are equipped with three different 
types of accounting machines, says: “We 
do not install mechartical equipment un- 
less we can make it pay for itself in two 
years.” A brokerage company writes: 
“Our book-keeping machine paid for itself 
in one year,” and the comment of a large 
candy company is similar: “We estimate 
the cost of our machine is earned in one 
year through the saving in labor alone.” 

Efficiency in a motor car business is 
recorded as follows: “Installation of a 
posting machine to handle general ledger, 
eliminating one employee, saved $1200 
yearly. Installation of a simplified order 
taking system and order routing system, 
eliminating two employees, saved $2000 
yearly.” 

Other expressions are: 

“Our book-keeping machine, operated 
by an experienced girl, replaced two 
ledger clerks. Our labor cost now is 
$1940 against $4160.” 

“We buy instalment paper. Since we 
started using the book-keeping machine, 
our routine work has been reduced 50 per 
cent.” 

“A book-keeping machine has proved a 
saving of approximately $1000 per year 
in the saving of one clerk.” 

“We are using two less girls than with 
the system of two years ago.” 

“With our machine, we have combined 
six records or five operations into one 
writing with complete control and abso- 
lute accuracy and eliminated one $25 a 
week clerk.” 

“The book-keeping machine takes the 
place of three pen and ink ledger clerks.” 

“Our book-keeping machine paid for 
itself in the first year. We use also a 
multiple biller which is good economy. 
We have two different types of calcu- 
lating machines, both saving us money.” 

“One operator does undoubtedly the work 
of two pen and ink ledger clerks, besides 
statement work at the end of the month.” 

“Book-keeping machines save two extra 
book-keepers; billing machine saves one 
stenographer.” 

“We had five book-keepers before we 
‘installed the book-keeping machine; now 
we have three.” 

“We bill out and put in our books about 


$900,000 of sales per year with one ma- 


chine operator and some help at times by 
stenographer and invoice clerk.” 

“One person does the work of three 
with a book-keeping machine.” 

“One book-keeping machine has saved 
its cost in payroll in less than a year.” 

“We save $100 at least in a year with 
book-keeping machines.” 

Uses of Book-keeping Machine 

“Since using a book-keeping machine, 
we have had, with two exceptions (care- 
lessness of operator), a balance within 
three hours of last posting or as soon as 
the tape list can be run. Our accounts 
are always in correct balance, and there 
are no more errors or delays in adding 
and subtracting of debits and credits.” 

“We save about $4000 per year in the 
face of much increased business and 
work,” 

One retail organization reports that a 
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25 per cent. saving was made in the 
office payroll through machine book-keep- 
ing. 

Regarding the uses of the machine, one 
concern says: “We use our book-keeping 
machines on accounts receivable, cash re- 
ceipts and disbursements. If a concern 
has a small number of accounts, there is 
ro saving in time during the month but it 
is possible to have balance at the end of 
the month, or daily balance if desired, 
promptly, without losing time looking up 
errors.” 

“A machine has greatly simplified our 
billing, shipping, packing, and _ receipt 
work. It affords us accuracy, speed, and 


labor saving,” is the word of a garment 
manutacturer. 

Another says, “All book work is on the 
typewriter and book-keeping machine ex- 
cept the cash book, which is in long hand.” 
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A very few find other features more 
important than that of labor saving. 
Their opinions are: 

“There is not much saving in labor with 
the book-keeping machines, but they put 
the work out in better form.” 

“While a saving in space has been 
made, no definite statement as to the 
economies can be made.” 

“We save about a day each month in 
getting off trial balances. There is not 
much time saved during the month. Most 
of the large savings in time are made 
by replacing poor systems of pen work. 
For retail work, the book-keeping ma- 
chine, especially the typewriter kind, will 
save more time. The larger the business 
perhaps, the more necessary the book- 
keeping machine.” 


The Carnival Man 
(Continued from page 23) 


most-used roads leading out of Story 
Falls and asked if he had seen a big 


touring car, painted blue with a red stripe, 
pass his house that afternoon, headed 
away from Stony Falls, probably driven 
at a fast pace by a man in a tan suit. 
“T’ll ‘ask Bob about it,” the man said. 
“Every afternoon when his mother hasn't 
got him shelling beans or gathering eggs, 
he’s out here in front watching auto- 
mobiles, and he knows the make and 
color of every one that passes by.” 


By one of those miraculous chances 
that happen sometimes to credit managers 
on the trail of hidden assets, Bob had 
seen just such a car that day about lunch- 
time, and remembered that it had turned 
off on the Loftis road. 


Then began in earnest the garage-to- 
garage search which ended that night 
when Wallor and his car were brought 
back by a constable and the manager, to 
Stony Falls from a private garige in 
Loftis. 

The next morning, the trusting citizens 
of East End learned that a line in Crepit 


American Exchange 
Irving Trust Company 


NEW YORK 


Statement of Condition, December 31,1926 


RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand and Due from Banks 


Exchanges for Clearing House. 


Call Loans, Commercial Paper and Loans. eligible for 
Re-discount with Federal Reserve Bank 


United States Obligations 


Short Term Securities 


Loans due on demand and within 30 days 


Loans due 30 to go days 
Loans due go to 180 days 
Loans due after 180 days 


$146,626,608.15 
98,821,518.59 


141,461,958.27 
371399366.81 


46,057,921.18 
96,153,554-65 
62,020, 438.87 
39,366,825.66 

§,126,110.89 


Customers’ Liability for Acceptances 


(anticipated $3, 560,870.40) 
Bonds and other Securities 
New York City Mortgages 
Bank Buildings 


42,268,837.71 
14,184,468.93 


755 56,540.73 
3,509,566.19 


$740,553,'716.63 


LIABILITIES 


Deposits . . 
Official Checks 


$584,164,121.59 
44,722,749-72. 


Acceptances (including Acceptances to Create Dollar 


Exchange) 


Discount Collected but not Earned . 


Reserve for Taxes, Interest, etc. 
Dividend payable January 3, 1927 


CapitalStock .. 
Surplus and Undivided Profits 


45,829,708.11 
1,313,658.04 
2, 588,095.65 
I, 120,000.00 


32,000,000.00 
28,815,383.52 


$'740,553,716.63 
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MONTHLY, coupled with the energy and 
resource of a credit official, had reclaimed 
for them their lost funds. 


Cy Shingle hung up his hat on the 
hall-tree and went in search of his wife 
whom he found in the kitchen, trimming 
off the edges of an apple pie. “Well, just 
as I told you all the time, I’ve got every 
cent back from that parade man, every 
cent. I got hold of him in Stony Falls 
and had his automobile taken away from 
him. But, of course, a man that runs 
around taking money for subscriptions, 
you could never get hold of him in a 
thousand years.” 


A Collection Letter Chart 

13) 

to fall below the low water mark and 

avoid paying their just obligations. 
(Attention zone) 


(Continued from page 


We know that you must have had 
some experience of your own with old 
accounts and are therefore asking your 
advice in the matter. 

(Desire zone) 


By the way—if you will send along 
your check covering our invoice, which 
is now considerably past due, you will 
have helped materially to solve this 
problem. 

‘ (Action zone) 
Yours very truly, 


A trick letter? 
chart? The Desire: 
collection problems. 


Perhaps. Does it 
1. Help us solve our 
Your check will do 
that. 2. Appeals to Reason. 3. Motive is 
Duty; veiled Self-Preservation, and 
adroit Self-Indulgence: that vanity ap- 
peal, or flattery in—‘therefore asking 
your advice in the matter.” Such a letter 
is a three edged sword, but it will cut 
one way or the other, as it apparently did. 


I can feel that you have been reading 
with growing alarm. Heretofore, you 
have perhaps called in your stenographer 
or picked up the talking machine mouth- 
piece to talk your letters more or less at 
random. Now it seems that you “must 
first spend a lot of your time in arduous 
architectural pictures before actually dic- 
tating. Not at all. 


Tack the chart to your desk pad; 
glance at the chart and go to it. You 
must concede that your reader's brain 
impulses deserve a little conscious atten- 
tion before attempting to pry loose the 
long green that helps to pay your salary. 
In a few days you will be amazed at the 
ease with which you have absorbed the 
chart principle and all that goes with it. 
Consciously or unconsciously, you have, I 
believe, constructed your effective collec- 
tion letters according to the principles I 
have been outlining. All I am recom- 
mending is a convenient method by which 
you can make every letter effective. 


In conclusion I want to convince you 
further of the “essential six” as workable 
factors in collection letters. I have chosen 
at random the following letters, each with 
a different appeal. Chart them for prac- 
tice and note how they run true to form. 


The Duty Motive 
Dear Mr. Burzis :— 
_Here’s a pin. Yep, it looks quite 2 
bit like any ordinary pin, doesn’t it? 
But this pin isn’t any common or gar- 


den variety. No, sir, not by a long 
shot—she’s really a magic pin. 
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This pin will relieve you of a lot of 
bother and me of a lot of worry. It 
will set you square with me and help 
me to square myself with the other 
fellow. She’s magic all right—so be 
careful—don’t lose it. Better be sure 
of it and play safe, for it is the pin you 
will want to use to attach your check 
to this letter in payment of the en- 
closed statement. 

Be sure to return this pin by return 
mail because I want to use it on an- 
other fellow. Thanks. 

Yours expectantly, 


Note how the pin, which was actually 


attached to this letter, supplies the action 


zone. 
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The Self-Preservation Motive 


Dear Mr. Smith:— 

Our Collection Manager has called 
my attention to your unpaid account, 
and tells me that he has made every 
possible effort to collect it. He wishes 
to place the account with a local attor- 
ney for the purpose of suit. That is 
troublesome and expensive, and often 
productive of ill will. ~ 

Frankly, tell me if there has been any 
misunderstanding ? Something may 
have been written which might better 
have been left unsaid. It is impossible 
for me as president of this company to 
read every letter mailed from this office. 
So if I have missed anything which has 
antagonized you, I sincerely apologize 
for it. 

Now to avoid any further proceeding 
and in full confidence that you aré dis- 
posed to meet us in a friendly way, | 
earnestly ask that you write me per- 
sonally. If we have annoyed you, just 
frankly tell me. Or better; state defi- 
nitely what you want us to do. 

I am making this appeal to your good 
judgment and to that natural instinct 
which has proved 98 per cent. of all 
folks to be honest. So, if you will, just 
write to me. 

You see I am willing to go to any 
reasonable length to keep your good 
will. And with this in mind, will hold 
your account on my desk pending a 
prompt reply. 

The enclosed envelope is for your 
convenience. 

Very truly yours, 
President. 
In the above letter, the self-preservation 


motive is veiled and adroitly handled. 


The Self-Indulgence Motive 


one — 

On July 10 you wrote us that you 
would send our money as soon as pos- 
sible. But we have not received it. 

If it is still difficult for you to pay 
all of the $120.30; don’t worry—just 
send part of it. 

We know you will appreciate our ex- 
tra time accommodation, and will ex- 
press your approval by sending at least 
nee of the money due us by return 
mail. 


The customer is wheedled in the above. 


He is permitted to indulge himself with 
the panacea of part payments. 


The Motive of Protection of the 
Family 
Dear Mr. Smith :— 

There may be a fire alarm tonight, a 
clanging of apparatus and the truck is 
at your door. 

For the sake of those you love, for 
the preservation of your home so sacred 
to all you hold dear you must protect 
your property with insurance. 

We have your policy but not your 


check. Unless the latter is received by 
return mail cancellation will be neces- 
sary 

Don't permit that. For the sake of 
your family and little ones send your 
check for $58.20 todav. 


The Pride Mosive 


Dear Mr. Brown :— 


Someone is trying to steal your good 
name, and with it the reputation you 
value so highly. 

Worst of all, this person is no 
stranger to you. In fact, it’s the very 
one who does the most for you, who 
usually pays your bills so promptly.— 
But ours is so small it has probably 
slipped by unnoticed, in spite of my 
letter. 

Won’t you pay it NOW, before any 
misunderstanding results? Thank you. 
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paramount. 


ful consideration. 


other assets. 


Capital 
Surplus 
All other liabilities 


W. L. Lindsay, Secretary 


Capital 


The need of funds for permanent investment 
and for the proper conduct of business is 
And as a basis for extending 
credit the availability of capital deserves care- 


Your inspection of the following statement 
will show the favorable relation of capital to 
The ready availability of the 
funds of this great company to back your 
policy or that of your client is assured. 





Assets as of January Ist, 1926. .$67,922,096.58 


Globe & Rutgers 
Hire Insurance Company 
111 William Street 
New York 


OFFICERS 
E. C, Jameson, President 


Lyman Candee, Vice-President 
J. H. Mulvehill, Vice Pres. & Sec.J. D. Lester, Vice-Pres. 


A. G. Cassin, Assist. Secretary 
M. J. Volkmann, Local Sec. 


3,500,000.00 
24,161,943.85 
40,260,152.73 





W. H. Paulison, Vice-Pres. 


A. H. Witthohn, Secretary 
J. L. Hahn, Asst. Secy. 
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Riot! 


Intense feeling had devel- 
oped toward the administration 
of the Patent Hyde Company 
and the strike which was called 
got out of control of the lead- 
ers. Considerable property 
damage resulted and a bomb 
tossed into one of the buildings 
exploded and caused fire to 
break out. 


Knowing the restlessness of 
the type of labor employed in 
their plant the managers had 
for several years maintained 
RIOT & CIVIL COMMOTION 
insurance. Their forethought 
had been rewarded and the 
losses resulting from this out- 
break were quickly covered. 

Are you so protected? Write 
for booklet RC and the name 
of the nearest National Liberty 


Agent. 


- Wily 
—— 


Home Office: 709 Sixth Ave. 
New York 





$65,885,546.34 Losses 
Paid Since Organization 










$400 in Prizes for Essay 


On Casualty Insurance as a Basis of Credit 
Closing Day, April 15, 1927 


S announced in full in the January Crepir MontTHLy, members of the 
A National Association of Credit Men and all other subscribers to the maga- 

zine are offered prizes for the best essays on the subject “Casualty Insur- 
ance as a Basis for Credit,” according to the following rules and conditions: 

Prizes: First, $200; second, $125; third, $75. 

The Crepit MonruHLY is to have the right to publish all or part of the winning 
essays. The judges reserve the right to withhold awards in case the essays sub- 
mitted are, in the judges’ opinion, not worthy of publication. 

Donors: Casualty Information Clearing House, 208 South La Salle Street, 
Chicago, II. 

Junces: Charics H. Holland, President, Independence Indemnity Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; A. Duncan Reid, President, Globe Indemnity Company, Newark, N. J.; 
and Dr. Frank A. Fall, Chairman, Committee on Casualty Statistics, National Fire 
Waste Council. 

E.icis_Le to Competition: All subscribers to the Crepir MONTHLY, eacept those 
engaged in any way in the insurance business. 

LENGTH oF Papers: Articles entered in this competition must be limited to 
3,000 words. 

Manuscript: All manuscript must be typewritten—double spaced—on one side 
of paper only; pages must be securely fastened at top; name and address of 
contestant, togcther with designation of business connection and official title, it 
any, must be typewritten at the top of the first page, and the name of contestant 
only (for identification purposes) on the top of each succeeding page. The manu- 
script must be accompanied by a letter of transmittal signed by the contestant. 

Tre Limit: The contest will close at 12 o’clock noon, April 15, 1927, and all 
papers must be in the headquarters office of the National Association for Credit 
Men, One Park Avenue, New York City, at or before that time to be eligible 
for this competition. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF 


Awarps: The awards will be announced in the Crepit 


MONTHLY as soon after the close of the contest as possible and the prizes will 
be paid immediately thereafter. 

For full information and details, see the January Crepir MontHLY, page 17, or 
write to the Casualty Information Clearing House, 208 South La Salle Street, 
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When Your Credit Explodes 
(Continued from page 18) 


" shattered and damaged and their trade in- 


terrupted. A great quantity of goods 
was damaged. Had explosion insurance 
heen carried their credit would have been 
protected. An explosion policy not only 
protects against claims from explosions 
which occur on the insured premises but 
also those which occur off the premises, 
lf a gas company explodes, or a gasoline 
station or a drug store, or an air com- 
pressing service, or anything which dam- 
ages your property you are fully protected. 


The owner of a large epartment house 
in New Jersey recently protected his credit 
by wiring one of the insurance companies 
to issue a riot policy protecting his pro- 
perty because one of his tenants had be- 
come a star witness in a notorious court 
case. He was afraid that someone might 
throw a bomb in the apartment house in 
the endeavor to seek revenge. 

Simple explosion insurance is always 
sold at regular rates and applied according 
to the different classes insured, but a_ riot 
and civil commotion policy has two sets 
of rates—normal rates which are charged 
during normal times, and treble rates 
when riots or strikes are in effect. When 
actual trouble is in existence then the riot 
and civil commotion rates are trebled and 
neither the company nor the assured can 
cancel the policy for a period of ninety 
days. 

A simple explosion policy does not 
cover any damage caused by the dyna- 
miting of buildings in order to stop con- 
flagration by order of the civil authorities. 
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But for a very small additional premium 
this hazard can be included in the coa- 
tract 

A very important feature the credit 
manager should consider when weighing 
all factors of chance is that even though 
a plant may be fully protected insurance- 
wise with a riot and civil commotion pol- 
icy, such a policy does not cover “mali- 
cious mischief” as it is called, or vanda)- 
ism. The insurance companies consider 
that damage done by “three or more 
people” comprising a mob to be within 
the riot policy functions although this in- 
terpretation is not strictly legal and evi- 
dence has to be shown that the property 
damage is the result of a riot or tumul- 
tuous uprising, If one or two men should 
go through a factory and wreck the ma- 
chinery, or pour concrete into the drain 
pipes and so flood a building, or should 
cut up goods—as happened in the recent 
garment strikes—this would constitute 
vandalism or “malicious mischief” abso- 
lutely not covered by a riot policy. 

Explosion insurance like fire insurance 
is written at different co-insurances rang- 
ing from 50 per cent, co-insurance up to 
100 per cent. co-insurance, and the policy 
written for one, or three, or five years as 
the assured desires. 


The rate for simple explosion insurance 
for mercantile buildings is. three cents a 
hundred on the 50 per cent. co-insurance 
basis, or three cents a hundred for the 
100 per cent. co-insurance basis. For riot 
and civil commotion insurance on mercan- 
tile buildings the rate is seven and a half 
cents for fireproof buildings, ten for brick 
and stone buildings and twelve and a half 
for any other building on the 50 per cent 
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Ralph £. Beebe 


FRIEND of many years’ standing 

was lost to the National Association 
of Credit Men and to the Kansas City 
Association of Credit Men in the death, 
on December 14, 1926, of Ralph E. Beebe, 
Credit Manager of Swift & Co., Kansas 
City. Mr. Beebe has long been one of 


The failures of 1895 declined to 13,000, 
but the liabilities were again $173,000,000. 


The Recognition of Credit 


Bank deposits began to show some little 
increase, and the signs of a clearing up, 
despite the sagging of the new speculative 
movement, were clearly discernible. 

There was occurring at this time a 
movement among Credit Departments. A 


33 


a similar movement were discernible in 
cther cities, but it was in the following 
year that there began to unfold the story 
of an organization that was to play an 
important role in the Nation’s prosperity. 


The three years of deflation offered 
scenes worthy of the closest study, for 
they vividly present the futility of any 
movement that does not rest on organiza- 


h the most loyal members of the Kansas strong consciousness was arising that tion. - : 
. City Association of Credit Men, and this chaotic credits had a great deal to do with Up until 1895 there were instances ot 
—, loss is keenly felt by the entire Associa- the disordered situation, and that substan- individual effort of the most intense and 


tion. 


tial progress could be accomplished only 


energetic character. Without co-ordina- 


| aememesnoennnie: by -— to credits a stable organization. tion, they were like a regiment entering 
wien blication known as “The Lawyer battle with every man fighting for — 
: an redit Man” began to agitate the need alone. But as the mystic value of co- 
| sub- When Your Credit Explodes of Credit Men’s Organizations, and before operation dawned on business, the ranks 
(Continued from page 32) the close of 1895 a small group of Credit were closed, the forward movement was 
treet bia Sead eh eile sail Men in New York City met and formed energized and was found irresistible ir. 
ladel- De iain dedeeniane credits allowe themselves into an Association. Signs of its composite impact. 
N. J. Explosion insurance like fire insurance 
| Fire 


“rents” insurance is also available. <A [Ad No. 4 in a series on Business Mortality] 
well-known big automobile manufactur- 

ed to ing plant carries “war risk” and explosion 

5 and riot and civil commotion insurance 

e side on all its cars shipped to Mexico as an How Long Does a 

SS Ol added credit stabilizer. 

tle, e All of the big coal mines carry explo- 

—— sion and riot and civil commotion insur- 
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— ance. Gasoline stations take it out not 
ae ‘all only to protect themselves but also ask = ”» 
. tor “explosion legal liability” to protect & i q 
on against claims from explosion damage to us ness ive es 
— others. The Wrigley building in Chicago 
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3 will Not all credit is exposed to explosive do you know how long your customers will 
Capes _ a eee — it “live?” Here are tables representing a study 
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Street as the circumstances and the judgment of thousands of cases, compiled by the Bure ae 
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The Business Library 


By Frank A. Fall, Litt.D. 
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Director of Education and Research, National Association of Credit Men 


Ebb and Flow of Labor 


MIGRATION AND BUSINESS CYCLES. 
Harry Jerome. National Bureau of 
Economic Research, Inc., N. Y. 1926 
256 pp. $3.50. 

In this volume are presented the re- 
sults of investigations made by the Na- 
tional Bureau of Economic Research at 
the request of a committee of the National 
Research Council. The author, Dr, Harry 
Jerome, assistant professor of economics 
at the University of Wisconsin, was given 
leave of absence by the University in or- 
der to complete the work. 

It is shown in this interesting mono- 
graph that the picture of immigration into 
the United States during the last hundred 
years is one of successive waves. The 
crests of the major waves appeared in 
1854, 1873, 1882, 1892, 1907, 1914 and 1921. 
In each case the following decline corre- 
sponds approximately to a period of in- 
dustrial vensinn in this country. Al- 
though the general sweep of the immigra- 
tion curve is upward until checked by the 
World War and the restrictive conditions 
of the post-war period, the fluctuations in 
volume are relatively so large that the 
figures require extensive statistical treat- 
ment before the trend can be discovered. 

The major issues with which this vol- 
ume deals are summed up in two ques- 
tions: 1. To what extent are fluctuations 
in migration attributable to fluctuations 
in employment? 2. To what extent, in 
turn, are fluctuations in migration an 
ameliorating influence, and to what ex- 
tent an aggravating factor, in employment 
and unemployment fluctuations? 

To these questions Dr. Jerome has 
sought to get the most definite answers 
possible, His problem was a difficult one. 
A thorough, scientific analysis of the 
causes and consequences of human migra- 
tion can be developed only by co-operative 
effort, such as is being promoted by the 
committees of the National Research 
Council and the Social Science Research 
Council. As Dr. Wesley C. Mitchell, 
dean of the business cycle investigators, 
has said, many intensive investigations 
of specific issues must be made before we 
can attain the well-rounded knowledge 
needed as a basis for private opinion and 
public policy regarding migration. 

As to cyclical fluctuations in unemploy- 
ment, Dr. Jerome concludes that, directly 
at least, migration is probably not a pri- 
mary cause of such variations; in some 
instances it is an ameliorative influence in 
that, in limited portions of depression per- 
iods, it is withdrawing more laborers than 
it is contributing. More frequently, how- 
ever, it is a contributory factor to the 
evils of unemployment. This conclusion is 
Lased in part upon the fact that the timing 


of migration changes to cyclical changes 
in unemployment is imperfect; and partly 
on the fact that the peaks and troughs 
of industrial activity frequently coincide 
in the countries of immigration and emi- 
gration, in which case migration cannot 
be well adjusted to conditions in both 
countries. 

Furthermore, Dr, Jerome submits that 
although a decline in employment is us- 
ually followed by a decline in immigra- 
tion, the incoming stream does not dry 
up entirely, and in those portions of de- 
pression pericds in which there is a net 
immigration, migration is feeding into in- 
dustry more men than it is taking out. 
Finally, the very fact of a known source 
of additional labor available through in- 
creased immigration in boom periods has 
probably lessened the pressure for regu- 
larization of industry. 


For the Credit Manageress 


A WOMAN AND HER MONEY Eliza- 
beth Frazer. George H. Doran Co., N. 
Y. 1926. 198 pp. $150. 

During the past two or three years 
the “credit woman” has been increasingly 
in evidence in the National Association of 
Credit Men. Special meetings, confer- 
ences, committees and convention break- 
fasts and luncheons have all helped to em- 
phasize the fact that some of our best 
credit men are women. 

Herein lies the justification for review- 
ing in the Crepir MontHLy such a book 
2s “A Woman and Her Money.” The 
author, who wrote also “The Secret Part- 
ner” and “Old Glory and Verdun,” drew 
her material for this volume from bankers, 
brokers, trust companies, ‘nvestment coun- 
sel firms and their heads of women’s 
departments in New York, Boston and 
Philadelphia, as well as federal judges, 
United States Post Office officials and the 
District Attorney of New York City. 

This is a very readable book for either 
women or men. The style is conversa- 
tional, and the pages are full of actual 
incidents, some of them comic and some 
tragic. Most of the material originally 
appeared in the form of financial ar- 
ticles in the Saturday Evening Post. 

The opening chapter, “Specialists in In- 
vestments,” brings out the importance of 
careful selection of investment securities 
and the necessity of securing dependable 
advice from bankers or other investment 
specialists. Chapter II is on “Diversi- 
fication and Risk ;” Chapter III is entitled 
“Speculation or Gambling?” and Chapter 
IV deals with “Four Principles of Sound 
Investment,” these being marketability, 
probable appreciation in value, yield and 
diversity of investment, 

“British 


Subsequent chapters discuss 


Investment Trusts,” “The Modern Ma- 
chinery of Investment,” “The Bucket 
Shop,” “Goldbricks,” “The Stock Ex- 
change,” “The Spider and the Fly,” and 
“How to Tell the Wildcats.” 

One of the best chapters is that which 
describes the place of the New York 
Stock Exchange in our financial fabric 
A client asked the author, “Just exactly 
what do people mean when they speak of 
the sinister influence of Wall Street?” 
The author’s reply is worth quoting: 


“That’s a popular fairy tale made up 
by radical politicians and fostered by 
the yellow press, but it won’t stand 
the acid test of analysis. The trouble 
with these radical gentlemen is that they 
are radical with other people’s moncy 
—the government’s money, or capital- 
ists’ money, never their own—which is 
disingenuous, to say the least. The 
simple fact is that now there isn’t any 
one man or group of men powerful 


enough to control economic conditions | 


and put prices up or down permanently 
on the New York Stock Exchange, any 
more than there is any one man or 
group of men powerful enough to con- 
trol the tides of the ocean or the winds 
that blow around the earth.” 


The message of this book, to men as 
well as to women, is “Investigate before 
you invest.” In view of the hundreds of 
thousands of dollars that are taken every 
year from the savings of the workers and 
transferred to the pockets of stock 
swindlers and gold brick artists, such a 
message appears to be urgewtly needed. 


More Harvard Cases 
HARVARD BUSINESS REPORTS, Vol. II 
Compiled by the Graduate School of 
Business Administration. A. W. Shaw 
Company, Chicago. 1926. 576 pp. $7.50 
With the publication of the second vol- 
ume of Harvard Business Reports the 
editors of the series have made an import- 
ant change in the general plan. The 
cases in Volume I were submitted entirely 
without comment. In Volume II each 
case is commented cn by some specialist 
in the field covered by the particular prob- 
lem involved. Most of the commentators 
are members of the faculty of the Gradu- 
ate School of Business Administration, and 
the list includes such familiar muames as 
those of Professors Copeland, Dewing, 
McNair, Sanders, Tosdal and Vanderblue. 
Users of Volume I who felt the need 
of comments on the cases will be glad 
to discover that their desires have been, 
to a considerable extent, satisfied in Vol- 
ume II, which contains a section of 75 
pages devoted exclusively to comments 
on cases presented in Volume I. 
The editors express their hope that the 
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commentaries, by pointing out significant 
aspects of the cases, will be of value to 
business executives who are interested in 
similar situations. It is made clear that 
each commentary represents solely the 
opinion of the commentator; the School 
itself does not undertake to lay down 
specific principles or rules. 

‘lhe sponsors of this important series 
are doubtless right in their belief that the 
full usefulness of the material will be 
approached only when a substantial num- 
ber of volumes has been published. Since 
the variety of cases in any single volume 
is necessarily limited, comparative analy- 
sis of similar or contrasting cases will be 
dependent, in the main, upon constant 
additions to the number of cases reported. 

Credit Managers will fin: in Volume II 
comment on the following cases in Vol- 
ume I which are directly rclated to credit 
technique: 

Aldridge Adding Machine Company 
(page 503): Decentralized Credit and 
Collection Control. 

American Calculator Company (493): 
Corsignment Shipments to European Dis- 
tributors. 

Eckerly Manufacturing Company (543) ; 
— of Financing Retailers’ [nstalment 

ales. 

Hilton Department Store (537) Discon- 
tinuance of Charges for Credit and De- 
livery, 

Seventh National Bank (549); With- 
drawal of Credit Accommodation Be- 
cause of Falsified Balance-Sheet. 

New Cases in Volume II which in- 
volve credit problems include the follow- 


ing: 

Midwest Company (362): Bank Credit 
Supplemented by Open Market Borrow- 
ing. 

Parkdale National Bank (354): Reduc- 
tion in Line of Credit Exterded Cus- 
tomer, 

Truxford National Bank (358): Bank 
Credit Extended to Firm Because of 
Ability and Honesty of Members. 


Mathematics of Finance 


TEN-PLACE INTEREST AND ANNUITY 
TABLES. Frederick C. Kent and 
Maude E. Kent. McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Inc, N. Y.. 1926. 214 pp. $4. 

This series of tables was prepared by 
the associate professor of mathematics at 
Oregon State College, who is also author 
of “Mathematical Principles of Finance.” 
In the preparation of this deskbook Pro- 
fessor Kent had the assistance of Maude 
E. Kent, who was doubtless called upon to 
cool the Professor’s fevered brow with an 
ice-pack when he arrived at page 107 or 
thereabouts. 

There is unquestionably a growing de- 
mand for interest and annuity tables that 
will simplify the solution of problems of 
finance, yielding results that are accurate 
and dependable. In this volume, values 
for all of the compound interest functions 
have been extended to 10 decimal figures. 
In order to secure the greatest possible 
accuracy to the last decimal figure re- 
tained, the computations were carried out 
to 15 decimal figures. The use of table 
values thus arrived at obviously insures 
greater accuracy than is otherwise obtain- 
able, and the inclusion of values to 300 
years increases the adaptability of the ta- 
bles to conditions prevailing in modern 
business. 

The authors offer the useful suggestion 
that for rates not included in the tables, 
values of the compound interest functions 
may be found by interpolation, results be- 
ing more readily obtained in this manner 
than by the use of logarithms. An ex- 
planation of interpolation when applied to 
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the computation of the values of the com- 
pound interest functions and the limita- interest was accumulated monthly 
tions to be observed in its use is presented amounted to $1,500 at the end of 
in the Introduction. 5 years. What rate of interest was 

In the Introduction also are presented a earned ? 

number of problems which illustrate the 

scope of the volume and the adaptability 
of the tables to the problems of finance. 
Typical problems treated are the follow- 
ing: 

1. Calculate the compound amount of 
$1,000 at the end of 30 years if ac- 
cumulated (a) at 3% per cent. ef- 
fective; (b) at 3% per cent. nominal 
convertible monthly. 

2. What sum _ invested today will 
amount to $1,000 in 30 years, if 
funds can be accumulated (a) at 4 
per cent. effective; (b) at 4 per cent. 
nominal convertible semi-annually; 
(c) at 4 per cent. nominal convert- 
ible monthly? 
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An investment of $1,000 on which 




















Such problems as these are doubtless 














SPECIALISTS IN 
Adjustments—Extensions—Liquida- 
tions—Collections and Investigations 


We are in a position to handle any and all classes 
of claims in Washington, D. C., and contiguous ter- 























ritory, operating as we do two automobiles all of the 
time, and employing men of high ability and char- 





acter. : - 
Write for one of our charts illustrating the terri- 
tory covered by our service. 


ADJUSTMENT BUREAU OF THE 
WASHINGTON CREDIT MEN’S 
ASS’N INC. 

701 Colorado Building Washington, D. C. 
























































Coordination 


The Art of Business Harmony 






































A business organization without a coordinating 
head is like a nation without a government. 
Coordination means order, balance, concentra- 
tion of forces, profits and progress; the lack of 
it, chaos. 


















































Business, to attain to large success, must have 
Coordination at the top. Individual effort and 
departmental efficiency come to little unless 
regulated and guided by the informed intel- 
ligence of coordinating leadership. 





































































To attempt Coordination without the facts and 
figures which Sound Methods of Cost Account- 
ing and the Business Budget provide, is as im- 
practical as trying to sell without knowing the 
product. 
























































Sound Methods of Cost Accounting assure com- 
plete and exact information of past and present; 
the Business Budget is a definite and workable 
plan for the future. With them able manage- 
ment can successfully practise the Art of Busi- 
ness Harmony, is equipped to coordinate, and 
keep coordinated, the various elements of a 
progressive enterprise. 


ERNST & ERNST 


ACCOUNTANTS anv AUDITORS 
SYSTEM SERVICE 
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|Diary and Manual of Commercial 
| Laws for 1927” are breaking all 
previous records. Have you YOUR 


\\ 


: ‘i =~ 
¥ 


| copy of this indispensable 618-page 
| book? 


SY 


a9 
o 
-_ 
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PARTIAL CONTENTS 


HE winter months will prove to be for many ambitious credit executives, old Avé 
or young, the most feasible time for the systematic reading of books of real 
business value. For this reason, the Crepir MONTHLY has asked Dr. Frank A Bat ‘ 
Fall, Editor of its Business Library Department, to compile a list of books which might § ¢t., 
supply a three months’ reading program for the credit executive. Dr. Fall, who for§ Gi 


The Bankruptcy Law, in full, with | 
jthe 1926 Amendments explained; | 


complete list of Referees; complete 
























record of the many important 


7 : .. Ave 
changes made in State laws affecting years has made a close study of all American books on business, has prepared the list. 8 and 
credits, secured from the Advisory | Yor 


Educational Board of Attorneys a . , 
7 Bocks numbered cne to six inclusive represent a program for three months § St. 


reading,—allowing two weeks for the reading of each book. Books numbered &® 
from seven to twelve inclusive, equally strongly recommended, may be used to@L | 
substitute for books in the first group which have already been read or which do§J4! 


which covers every State in the) 
Union; information in convenient | 


form on Sales, Contracts and Can. | 


collations, Guarantees, Liens, Exemp-| not meet the poeciee needs of the reader. Dr. Fall will be glad to have comments and zo} 
: e ; suggestions on “The Winter Book Shelf. a Pa, 
tions, Foreign Corporations, Chattel | KA 
Mortgages, Consignments, Negotiable | = 





> p20 ; 
Reviewed KA 


Instruments, Acceptances, Trusts and | oe 
in Credit® ma 






Combinations, Liability, Bulk Sales,|| No. Book Author Publisher Price Monthly§ cit 
. | KA 
Assignments, Bad Check Laws, 1. The Formative Period W. P. G. Harding Houghton Mifflin $4.50 Dec. 1928 lee 
Attachments, False Statements, | of the Federal Reserve 4. 
Clai E ; a Jud System. LE 
aims, Executions and Judgments, | 2. Credit Analysis W. C. Schluter Prentice-Hall, Inc. 5.00 Jan. 19268 aia 
Postage Rates, Air Mail, a list of 50) 3. Business Ethics i M. Lee Ronald 3.25 Sept. 1926 MA 
Busi cin ‘Miunal 4. First Economics J. E. LeRossignol Shaw 2.00 June 19269 sid 
usiness Books, Detailed Index,|| 5 Selling at Retail V. H. Pelz McGraw-Hill 2.50 Aug. 1926 Me 
























Reader’s Guide, etc. 6. Business and Invest- Ray Vance Harper 2.50 Jan. 1926 on 
ment Forecasting Me 
7. Business Power E. J. Swift Scribner 3.00 Feb. 19268Ga. 
Through Psychology NA 
8. Everyman’s Insurance Frazer Hood Appleton 1.50 Nov. 19259 Eli 
9. History of Commerce Oliver Day Longmans, Green 1.80 Sept. 1925 
of the United States 
10. The Tragedy of Waste Stuart Chase Macmillan 2.50 Feb. 1926 
11. Labor Economics Solomon Blum Holt 4.00 Oct. 1925 
12. Business Annals W. L. Thorp National Bureau of 4.00 Nov. 1925 


W. C. Mitchell Economic Research 

















Price, $4.00 Postpaid 












far afield from the daily routine of many Credit Monthly Advertise- 















credit managers. However, there are ts f Pull 
. fe , other credit executives who are required ments tor a Long u 
National Association of Credit Men, ; : . . . 
Quo Pask Avenue, Mow Yeck: to function to a certain extent in the fields HE pulling power of advertisements 
of accounting, investment or even actu- in the Crepir MontTHLy is not con- 









arial science. For these a book of inter- fined to the month of publication. The 
est and annuity tables is an indispensable —— mJ = — ncaa 
piece of office equipment. from an advertisement printed in the 

The Kent tables give all values to 10 de- April, 1924, issue of the Crepir MonTHLY. 
cimal figures for 36 rates of interest from ee 
- Y% of 1 per cent. inclusive for 1 to 100, 1 You Tell "Em 
Pn ccs vbbbhedetrsdbeewetvbesecel to 200 and 1 to 300 years. These are sup- 

plemented by the compound amount of 1 l pa ee te ee omnes Corporation, 

values to 15 decimal figures for 15 frac- ew Yor » sends to the Crepit 
tional rates from % of 1 per cent. to 1 oat ‘i ‘brief poem which came to 
per cent. Conversion factors, quotient ta~- ‘hem in a letter from one of their ac- 
bles and logarithms are also given, the Counts. The poem reads as follows: 
logarithms being based on the well known You tell ’em Bradstreet— 
tables of Vega. I’m Dun. 


{ ] On receipt of this send me BY RETURN 
MAIL one copy of the 1927 Diary & Manual 
of Commercial Laws and bill me for the 
price, $4.00. 


{ ] Enclosed find check for $4.00 for the book. 
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If you say so, we will send book on 5 days’ | 
APPROVAL. 
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Addresses Wanted 


RATES, L. S., builder, 5468 Lorain Ave., 
Detroit, now believed to be in Florida. 
BEDELL CO. S. M., operated by Mr. Be- 
dell and managed by Mr. DeHoog, 201 E. 
56th St, New York City. 

BENSCOTER, J. W., Cicero Accessory 
Co., Cicero, Ill 

BLUMENSTEIN, 8S. formerly at 651 Man- 
hattan Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

BRAM (Lillian) and SATURANSKY 
(Rose), props. EVERYWOMAN’S DRESS 
SHOP, 188 Bergenline Ave., Union City, 
N. J. 

CHARLOTTE FIXTURE CoO. 29 W. 
Jl Fourth St., Charlotte, N. C. 

A/S | 4 COPPEDGE, J. P., formerly prop. An- 
pS gelus Pharmacy, 2001 Greenville Ave, 

Dallas, Texas. 

DAVIDMAN, HARRY, floor coverings, 

oil cloths, ete., Eldridge St., Ludlow St., 

also on Delancey St., New York City. 

FISCHER PHARMACEUTICAL co., 1409 

E. Pratt St., Baltimore, Md. 

GENS, WM., builder, 958 W. Warren 
cutives, old Ave., Detroit, now believed to be in 
1 f al Florida. 

KS Of Teale GoRMAN, DAVID, conducted drug store 
- Frank A at 4020 Broadway, New York City. 
. . GERUT, JOHN D., 5930 West Madison 
which might® st., Chicago, Ill. 
GHIZAS, MARIE, formerly of 649 Ninth 
i, who for Ave., 876 Ninth Ave., 530 Columbus Ave. 
red the list. @ and recently 504 Lenox Ave., N. Y. C. 
GOTTLIEB, EDW., 369 Broadway, New 
York City. 
JARNAGAIN & CANNON, 908 So. Walker 
ee months’ § St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
GREENWALD, MORRIS M., Greenwald's 
numbered Pharmacy, 43 Atlantic Ave., Lynbrook, 
ve used tomL I, N. Y. 2 
> . JALIMA RUBBER CO., Hamilton Grange, 
which do N.Y. 
































nments and JoNES, WM. T., formerly New Market, 
Md., now believed to be in Philadelphia, 
Pa. 
KAMEN, A., conducted a drug store at 
Blve. & Beach, 87th St., Rockaway Beach, 
a ‘3 
Reviewed kayz, 1, conducted the Rivoli Phar- 
in Credi® macy at 105 Seventh Ave. New York 
Monthly§ City. 
KAYS CORSET SHOP, Louis and Kath- 
Dec. 192$Mleen Grad, Scranton and Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa. 
LESSER, EMANUEL, Paterson, N. J. 
LEWIS, JAMES C., Lewis Rim Co., In- 
Jan. 1926 dianapolis, Ind. 
Sept. 1926 MANZZILLO. J. 235 Pavillion St., River- 
June 1926@ side, N. J. ae 
9 MOTLEY, IDELLA, MRS., public sten- 
Aug 19% ographer, colored, 3151 So. Staté St., Chi- 
Jan. 1926 cag. 











McELREATH, W. F., formerly Athens, 
Feb. 19268%Ga., now said to be in Miami, 
NAPOLIEL, A. J., formerly 88 Broad St, 
Nov. 1925@lizabeth, N. J., lately of 456 Clinton 
Se t 1925 Place, Newark, Nid. 
&. PANTUZI, P., 508 Front St., Hartford, 
Conn. 


Feb. 1926 REPASZ, prop. Reptur Co., Cleveland, 
Oct. 1925@ ohio. 

Nov. 1925§SALONE, MICHAEL, 544 West 49th St., 
New York City. 

SANDERS COMMERCIAL DEPT., 66 
Beaver St., New York City. 

SAUNDERS, M. M., Mo-Ko Co., 7024 
Hough Ave., Cleveland, O. 

SILVERMAN, DAVID, Whitehouse Good- 
ies, 281 Livonia Ave, 507 Ditmas Ave. 







































































ertise- and 359 Osborn St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
SMITH & NORDSTROM, 233 West 42nd 
Pull St, New York City. 

: SMYTHE, C., Pleasant Pharmacy of May- 
vertisements Bwood, N. J, also conducts a store in 
is not con- Kearney, N. ‘J. 
cation. The ®@STIENMETZ RADIO SERVICE CORP., 
received on @5e2 L. Maitin and Ed. L. Freedman, of- 

ficers, formerly at 91 Chester St, Brook- 
out coupon @lyn, N. Y. 
ited in the @sTRacHAN, G. W., Strachan Decorating 
Tt MonTHLy. §Co., 303 Washington Ave., Sante Fe, New 
Mexico. 
MR. TOMASHOFF, conducted drug store 
1 at 4020 Broadway, New York City 
4 : VAUGHN, w. ~~ ms Grove City Music 
Corporation, §€°., Grove City, E 
the CREpIT WALKER, R. L., “pres. Walker-Mander- 
ion Properties, Inc., Asheville, N. C. 
ich came tOM WOLLMAN, R., 1307 Pt. Breeze Ave., 


of their ac- @Philadelphia. 





ollows: ST, SAM, Oklahoma City, Okla., now 
“ reported to be in Atlanta, Ga. 
et— RGIN, F. H., 119 Second Ave., N., 





Nashville, Tenn., 


now somewhere in 
California. 





Congratulations to N. A. C. M. 
Director Ailes 


Credit Pleading 


V. Bermingham of the Sapolin Co., 
e Inc. New York, sends to the 


dgar R. Ailes, Detroit Steel Products © CREDIT MonTHy the following lines com- 
Co., Detroit, director of the National posed by Eva Mayr of the credit staff on 


Association of Credit Men, is being con- 


that company. 


: Can’t y Sey af , days . 
gratulated on the fact that his son Edgar und the fest, L enatt oteree 


H. Ailes, 21 years old, has been awarded 
a Rhodes scholarship which provides for 
a three-year course at Oxford University, 
‘ England. Only 32 men out of the entire 
college population of the United States 
were thus honored during the year. 


ee 


Round the first, I can’t before. 
Everybody pays me slow. 

Don’t know where to get the Seven: 
If you'll wait I'll pay you soon 
Think I'll have some cash in June. 
Please be lenient, I’ve been ill. 
Lots of rain and storms and chill. 
End of next month, please sit by. 
All I ask is till July. 

Don’t take action I will pay. 

I regret the long delay. 
Nothing moving—business still. 
Grant a dating on my bill 





after 


the first” 


How about those 
people who were 
going to “pay some- 
thing” after the“ first 
of the year”? 


Find them in the 
City ig 





Association of North American Directory Publishers 
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38 NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CREDIT MEN 


N. A. C. M. Officers and Branches 


Pres... WILLIAM H. POUCH Enxec.-Mgr. 
Concrete Steel Company i 
New York 


Vice-Pres., J. F. WOOD 
Richmond Dry Goods Co. 
Richmond 


Eastern Division Manager 
F. S. JEFFERIES 
One Park Avenue 

New York 


i H, TREGOE 
One Park Ave., 


Vice-Pres., GEO. 
Gruen’ Watch Mfg. Co. 
Cincinnati 


Central Division Manager 
E. B. MORAN 
33 So. Clark St. 
Chicago 


Sec.- Asst. Treas. 
RODMAN GILDER 
One Park Ave., New York 
J. GRUEN Vice-Pres. FRANK D. ROCK 


Armour & Company 
Denver 


New York 


Western Division Manager 
B. B. TREGOE 
605 Wells Fargo Bldg. 
San Francisco 


Note: A. C. M. Means Association of Credit Men 


ALABAMA, Birmingham—Birmingham 
A. C. M. Pres., T. M. Nesbitt, Moore 
Handley Hdw. Co.; Sec.- Mer.. R. H. 
Zggleston, Lincoln Reserve Life Bldg. 


ALABAMA, Mobile—Mobile A. C, M. 
Pres., Burgess Little, Dunlap Dry 
Goods Co.; Sec., J. G. Goodman, 415-416 
State Office Bldg. 


ALABAMA, Montgomery—Montgomery 
A. C. M. Pres., Lowery H. Hall, Durr 
Drug Co.; Sec., J. M. Holloway, 419 
Shepherd Blidg.; Asst. Sec., Arthur 
Walker. 


ALABAMA, Selma—Selma A. C, M., Pres., 
Bruce Beveridge, Central Alabama D. 
G. Co.; Sec., A. H. Mitchell, White 
Implement Company. 


ARKANSAS, Fort Smith—Fort Smith A. 
Cc. M, Pres., Chas H. Taylor, W. J. 
Echols Whise. Gro. Co.; Sec, J. R. 
Purdom, Ft. Smith Coffee Co. 


An eaAe, Little Rock—Little Rock A. 
M., Pres., J. C. Hodges, Hessig Ellis 

aes Co.; Sec., J. D. Simpson, L. R. 

Tent and Awning Co.; Asst. Sec., Miss 
A. Brooks Gardner, 239 Hall Bldg. 


CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles—Los Angeles 
A. C. M. Pres. Jay Spence, Pacific 8. W. 
Trust & Savings Bank, Sec, S. P. 
Chase, 111 W. 7th St.; Asst. Sec., Anne 
L. Robins. 


CALIFORNIA Oakland—Oakland A. C. 
M., Pres., Harry J. Harding, The Oak- 
land Bank; Sec., Fred Train, Central 
National Bank. 


CALIFORNIA, San Diego—Credit Asso- 
ciation of San Diego. Pres., Jarvie L. 
Doyle, Doyle-Barnes Co., ‘Sec., Carl 
O. Retsloff, 673 Spreckles Bldg. 


CALIFORNIA, San Francisco—San Fran- 
cisco A. C. M., Pres., J. A. Bond, Stand- 
ard Oil Co.; H. H. Burbank, Acting 
Sec., Wells Fargo Bldg. 


COLGEADS. Denver—Rocky Mountain A. 

M. Pres., BE. H. Perkins, Perkins 

aes Pickle Co.; Sec., James B. 
McKelvy, 701-710 Cooper Bidg. 


COLORADO, Pueblo—Pueblo A. C. M. 
Pres., E. J. Reilly, Pueblo Flour Mills, 
Sec., W. H. Whipple, Henkel Duke 
Merc. Cvo.; Asst. Sec., F. L. Taylor, 747 
Thatcher Bldg. 


CONNECTICUT Associations of Credit 
Men—R. W. Maney, Joint Secretary, 
487 Main St. Hartford. 


CONNECTICUT, Bridgeport—Bridgeport 
A. C. M., Pres., L. R. Edwards, Harvey- 
Hubbell, Inc.; Sec., E. M. Beach, First 
Natl. Bank of Bridgeport. 


CONNECTICUT, Hartford—Hartford A. 
C.M. Pres., R. M. Rice, Manning Bow- 
man & Company, Meriden, Conn ; Sec., 
J. E. Prentis, Merrow Machine Co., 
Hartford. 


cone. New Haven—New Haven 
Pres., G. Harrold Welch, New 

a Bank; Sec. E. J. McDonald, 
Seamless Rubber Co. . 


DIST. OF COLsIMRIA, Paes, 
Washington A. M. Pres., 
Buckler, Washington Tobacco Co.; 
Sec., R. Preston Shealey, 701 a 
Bldg.; Asst. Sec., Jno. A. Reilly. 


ens, Jacksonville—Jacksonville A. 

M. Pres., J. E. Brophy, Temas Co., 

P. O. Box 1573. Sec. Mgr., A. B. Slack 
Groover Stewart Drug Co. 


FLORIDA, Miami—Miami A. C. M. Pres., 
Fred Valimar, care of Burdines; Acting 
Sec., G. Taggert, S. W. First St. 


FLORIDA, Tampa—Tampa A. C. M. Pres., 

= w. (Re mn Perkins & Sharpe; Mer., 

s. B. Geren. 4-5-6 Roberts Bldg. Asst. 
Mgr. W. B. Oliver. 


GEORGIA, Atlanta—Atlanta A. C. M. 
Pres., J. H. Sutton, J. K. Orr Shoe.Co., 
Sec., Cc. L. Williamson, 305 Chamber of 
Commerce Bldg. 


GRORGIA ee Oe A. Cc ML 
Pres., Zealy, Hollingsworth 
Candy Co.; Sec., T. W. Price, Carr Lee 
Gro. Co.; Mer. '-Treas., M. M. Hurst, 
313-15 Lamar Bldg. 

GEORGIA, Savannah—Savannah A. C. M. 
Pres., E. M. Frank, Frank & Co.; Sec., 
L. R. "Buckner, P. O. Box 1316. 


IDAHO, Boise—Boise A. C. M. Ltd. Pres., 
Cc. F. Adams, Idaho Candy Co.; Sec., H. 
L. Streeter 216-218 Boise City Nat'l. 
Bank Bldg. 


ILLINOIS, Chicago—Chicago A. C. M. 
Pres., A. H. Fabbri, Northwestern Ex- 
anded Metal Co., Sec., J. F. O'Keefe, 
oom 972 First Natl. Bank sBldg., 38 
S. Dearborn St. 


ILLINOIS, Decatur—Decatur A. C. M. 
Pres., IL N. Tomlinson, The Field and 
Shorb Co. Sec., Fred’k W. Schaub, Re- 
view Publishing Co.; Asst. Sec. and 
Mer. Mrs. H. S8. McNulta, 220 Milliken 

4% 


ILLINOIS, Galesburg—Galesburg A. C. M. 
Pres., James E. Marks, Weinberg Bros., 
Sec., J. Willis Peterson, 518 Bank of 
Galesburg Bldg. 


ILLINOIS, Peoria—Peoria A. C. M. Pres, 
Geo. H. Green, Keystone Steel & Wire 
Co.; Sec., H.. F. Sehmer, 231 So. Jeffer- 
son Ave. 


ILLINOIS, Quincy—Quincy A. C. M. Pres., 
A. T. Higgins, Reighard-Higgins Mfg. 
Co.; Sec., Frank Rothgeb, Quincy Con- 
fectionery Co. 


ILLINOIS, Rockford—Rockford A. C. M. 
— G. = Carlstrom, Rockford Furn. 
; Sec., T. Thomas, 210 Stewart Bldg. 


ae Springfield—Springfield A. C. 
M. Pres., Stanley S. Thayer, Capital 
City Paper Co.; Sec., Eda Mueller, Geo. 
A. Mueller Co.; Asst. Sec., Miss Louise 
Murphy, Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 


INDIANA, Evansville—Evansville A, C. 
M. Pres., A. F. Bader, Old Natl. Bank; 
Sec., C. Howard Saberton, 607-610 Old 
Nati. Bank Bldg. 


INDIANA, Ft. Wayne—Ft. Wayne A. C. 
M. Pres., Walter F. Close, S. Freibur- 
er & Bros. Co.; Sec. Howard E. Fair- 
eather, Northern Indiana Credit In- 
terchange Bureau. 


INDIANA, Indianapolis—lIndianapolis A. 
Cc. M. Pres., J. Edward Stiltz, Kiefer- 
Stewart Co.; Sec.-Mgr., Merritt Fields, 
507 People’s Bank Bldg. 


INDIANA, South Bend—South Bend A. C. 
M. Pres., H. A. Smith, South Bend 
Lathe Works; Sec., G. W. Seybold, 412 
J. M. S. Bidg. 


=a cee Haute—Terre Haute A. 


Pres., E. Pearce, E. H. Bind- 
ley Co.; Sec., wie E, Meyer, Morris 
Plan Bank. 


IOWA, Burlington—Burlington A. C. M. 
Pres., Carl Dwight, Schramm & 
Schmeig Co.; Sec., D. E. Glantz, P. O. 
Box 545. 


IOWA, Cedar Rapids—Cedar Rapids A. C. 
M., Pres., A. . Norton, Laurance Press 
Co.; Sec., B D. Silliman, 902 American 
Trust Bidg. 


IOWA, Davenport—Davenport A. C. M. 
Pres... W. P. Peterson, Peterson Paper 
Co. Sec., H. B. Betty, First Nat'l. Bank 
Bldg. 


IOWA, Des Moines—Des Moines A. C. M. 
Pres., Cc; a Gimar, L. H. Kurtz Co.; 
Sec. Don Neiman, 818 Valley Natl. 


IOWA, temve Otten we A. C. M. Pres, 
Walter S. Monger, J. G. Hutchison Co,; 
Sec., W. F. Grady, R. & Dun & Co. 

IOWA, Sioux City—Inter-State A. C. 
Pres., J. J. Cook, Johnson Biscuit Co,; 
Sec., iH. C. Reed, Sibley-Hess Co.; Asst. 
Sec., P. A. Lucey, P. O. Box 748. 

IOWA, Waterloo—Waterloo A. C. M 
Pres., C, Rickhoff, Rath Packing 
Co.; Sec., G. B. Worthen, 414 L. & J, 

Bldg. 

KANSAS, Wichita—Wichita A. C. 
Pres., J. Ward Gates, Wichita Paper 
Co., Sec., Brace Bennitt, Fox Vliet 
Drug Co.; Hon. Sec. & Mer., M. BE. Gar. 
rison, 901-904 First Natl, Bank Bldg, 

KENTUCKY, Lexington—Lexington A. @ 

Pres., Arthur Keeton, Ades-Lex. 
ington Dry Goods Co.; Sec., John D, 
Allen, 28-29 Northern Bank Bldg. 

KENTUCKY, Louisville—Louisville A. ¢ 
M. Pres., V. F. Kimbel, Ballard & Bal. 
lard Co.; Sec., S. J. Schneider, 3rd Floor 
Kenyon Bldg. 

LOUISIANA, New Orleans—New Orleans 
A. C. M. Pres.. Geo. Grundman. Albert 
Mackie Co., Ltd.; Sec., T. J. Bartlette, 
608 Louisiana Bank Bldg.; Asst. Sec, 
Chas. S. Cobb. 

LOUISIANA, Shreveport—Who. Credit 
Men's Ass’n. Pres., A. L. Pollard, Low 
isiana Oil and Rfg. Co.; Sec. and Mgr, 
John A. B. Smith, 826 Ardis Bldg. 

MARYLAND, Baltimore—Baltimore A. ¢ 
M. Pres., John N. Dimling, Carter 
Webster Co.; Sec., Ira L. Morningstar, 
301 West Redwood St. 

MASSACHUSETTS, Boston—B oston 
Credit Men’s Assn., Pres., Fred P. Kin- 
ney, Kinney Mfg. Co.; Sec., Herbert A 
Whiting, 136 Federal St. 

MASSACHUSETTS—Western Mass, A. © 
M. Pres., A. M. Williams, Third Na- 
tional Bank, Springfield; Megr., H. BE 
Morton. Offices, 443 Court Sq. Bldg, 
Springfield. 

MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester—W orces- 
ter A. C. M. Pres., Arthur C. Glass 
Worcester Bank and Trust Co.; Sec, 
E. G. Robertson, 311 Main St. 


MICHIGAN, Detroit—Detroit A. C. M 

Pres., L. Christian, General Sales 
o.; Sec., O A. Montgomery, 2012 First 
National Bank Bldg. 

MICHIGAN, Grand Rapids—Grand Rap- 
ids A. C. M., Pres., 

Rhodes Mfg. Co., Sec., 
DeGroot, 449-450 Houseman Bldg. 

MICHIGAN, Jackson—Jackson A. C. M 
Pres., W. S. Butterfield, Jackson City 
Bank; Sec.-Treas., E. N. Paul, Consum- 
ers Power Co. 

MICHIGAN, Kalamazoo—Kalamazoo A 
Cc. M. Pres., Fred G. Dewey, Kalamazoo 
City Savings Bank; Sec., R. H. Johns, 
307 Commerce Bldg. 

MICHIGAN, Lansing—Lansing A. C. M 
Pres., DeBarry, Lansing State 
Journal; Sec., Homer A. Nixon, Mich 
Millers Mutual Fire Ins. Co. 

MICHIGAN, Saginaw-Bay City—North- 
eastern Michigan A. C. M. Pres., P. M 
Devlin, Agricultural Life Ins. Co., Bay 
City; Sec., A. H. Leudeman, Armour é 
so., Saginaw. 

MINNESOTA, Duluth—Duluth A. C. M 
(Duluth-Superior) Pres., S C. Dick, 
Stone - Ordean - Wells Co., Superior, 
Wis.; Sec., E. G. Robie, 415-19 Lons- 
dale Bldg. 

MINNESOTA, Minneapolis—Minneapolis 
A. C. M, Pres., Frank R. Orcutt, Dod- 
son Fisher Co.; Sec. J. L. Brown, 
302 Thorpe Bldg 


MINNESOTA, St. Paul—St. Paul A. C. M 
Pres., H. G. Lohman, Gotzian Shoe Co, 
Sec. Treas., C. F Miller, Northern Job- 
bing Co., 9th and Locust Sts. 


MISSISSIPPI, Meridian—Mississippi A. CF 


Pres., John T. Lyle, Tom Lyle Gro 
cery Co.; Sec., S. H. McClary, Chamber 
of Commerce "Bldg. 


MISSOURI, Joplin—tTri State Dist. Job 
bers’ Credit Assn. Pres. John Hender- 
son, Henderson Grocery Co.; Sec., W. A 
Van Hafften, 301 Miners Bank Bldg. 


MISSOURI, Kansas City—Kansas City A 
Cc. M. Pres., V. E. Simms, Amer. Sash 


& Door Co.; Sec. A. E. Adam, 315 Hall 
Bldg. 


MISSOURI, St. Joseph—St. Joseph A. ¢ 


M. Pres., E. N. Allen, Richardson Dry 
Goods Co.; Sec., Mrs. Ida Reed, Doug: 
las Candy "Co. 


MISSOURI St. Louis—St. Louis A. C. M 
Pres., Harvey L. Welch, First New 
Bank; Sec a. Orvilie Livingston, 510 Le 
cus 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CREDIT MEN 


MONTANA, Billings—Montana-Wyoming 
A. C. M. Pres., E. B. Le Claire, Purity 
Bread Co.; Sec., Meredith J. Davies, 
411-412 Stapleton Bldg., P. O. Box 1184. 

MONTANA, Great Falls—Northern Mon- 
tana A, C. M. Pres., J. R. Ballinger, 
Armour & Co.; Sec. P. S. Johnson; 
Mer., Mrs. M. M. Berthelote, P. O. Box 
1784. ’ 

MONTANA, Helena—Helena A. C. M. 
Pres., M. V. Wilson, Helena Hdw. Co.; 
Sec., A. M. Holter, Holter Hdw. Co.; 
Asst. Sec., P. G. Schroeder, 9 Pitts- 
burgh Block. 

NEBRASKA, Lincoln—Lincoln A. C. M., 
Pres., Homer McAnulty, Nebraska Cas- 
ket Co.; Sec., Guy C. Harris, Schwarz 
Paper Co, 

NEBRASKA, Omaha—The Omaha A. C. 
M. Pres., P. J. Gilligan, Storz Western 
Auto Sup. Co.; Executive Manager, G. 
P. Horn, 1122 Harney Street. 

NEW JERSEY, Newark—North Jersey A. 
Cc. M. Pres., Alexander Anderson, 
Murphy Varnish Co.; Mgr., G. A Boyce, 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 

YEW YORK, Albany—Albany A. C. M. 

iene Edward M. Boice, New York 
State Bank; Sec., Clayton B. Hall, Mil- 
ler Rubber Co. 

NEW YORK, Buffalo—Buffalo A. C. M. 
Pres., Benj. J. Rand, Kardex-Rand Co., 
Tonawanda, N. Y.; Sec., Howard C. 
Ferrell, 704-705 Erie County Bank 
Bldg. 

NEW YORK, Elmira—Elmira A. C. M. 
Pres.,, W. C. Metzger, American Sales 
Book Co.; Sec., Mrs. F. H. Mills, That- 
cher Mfg. Co. 

NEW YORK, Jamestown—Jamestown A. 
Cc. M. Pres., S. J. Losser, Seidman & 
Seidman; Sec., D. F. Howe, Chamber 
of Commerce, 

NEW YORK, New York—New York 
Credit Men’s Assn. Pres., Wm. Fraser, 
J. P. Stevens & Co.; Sec., W. W. Orr, 
468-4th Ave 

NEW YORK, Rochester—Rochester A. C. 
M. Pres., C. B. Ostrander, Exchange 
Lumber Co.; Sec., T. E. McCallion, 205 
Wilder Bldg. 


NEW YORK, Syracuse—Syracuse A. C. 
M. Pres., Ed. J. Byrne, City Bank & 
Trust Co.; Sec., Stanley R Barker, 416 
South Salina St. 

NEW YORK, Utica—Utica A. C. M. 
in Wm. C. Wright, First Natl. Bank 
& Trust Co.; Sec, R. H Fentrs: 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 8 iza- 
beth Street. 


NORTH CAROLINA, Charlotte—Char- 
lotte A. C, M. Pres., T. R. Stewart, 
Glagow-Stewart Co.; Sec., C. H. A. 


Rupp, C. C. Coddington, Inc.; Bureau 
jor W. C. Boggs, 407 Wilder Bldg. 
NORTH CAROLINA, treensbor o— 
Greensboro A. C Prese., C. W. 
Graham, General Paper Co.; Sec., S. R. 
Howard, 803-5 Amer. Exch. Natl. Bank. 
NORTH CAROLINA, High Point—High 
Point A. C. M. Pres., C. F. Tomlinson, 
Tomlinson Chair Mfg. Co.; Sec., E 
Lyon, Snow Lumber Co.; Asst. Sec., S. 
R. Howard, 803 Am. Exchange Bank 

Bldg., Greensboro, N. C. 

NORTH CAROLINA, Winston-Salem— 
Winston-Salem A. C. M. Pres, C. E. 
Landreth, Forsyth Dairy Co.; Sec.- 
Treas., E. C. Fearrington, Farmers 
Nat'l Bank Bldg. 

NORTH DAKOTA, Fargo—Fargo A, C. 
M. Pres., G. A. Cowing, Crane Com- 
pany; Sec. Treas., E. A. Seidfelt, Stone- 
Ordean-Wells Co. 

NORTH DAKOTA, Grand Forks—-Grand 
Forks A. C. M. Pres., M. J. Sullivan; 
Sec., John Vallely, Grand Forks Assn. 
of Credit Men. 

NORTH DAKOTA, Minot—Minot A. C. M. 
Pres., G. R. VanSickle, VanSickle Ad- 
justment Service Co. 

OHIO, Cincinnati—Cincinnati A. C. M. 
Pres., J. W. Otten, Hanselmann-John- 
son Co.; Sec. Mer., R. M. Byland, Tem- 
ple Bar Bldg., Court and Main Sts, 

OHIO, Cleveland—Cleveland A. C. M. 
Pres., C. H. Pomeroy, Nat'l. Malleable 
& Steel Casting Co.; Sec., D. W. Cauley, 
322 Engineer’s Bldg. 

OHIO, Columbus—Columbus A. C. M. 
Pres., Raymond Link, Ohio Nat’l] Bank 


of Columbus; Sec, J. F. Fagan, 514 
Clinton Bldg. 
HIO, Dayton—Dayton A. C. M.  Pres., 


Paul L. Schneider, Standard Register 
Go. Sec, Henry L. Beigel, Schwind 


&. 

OHIO, Portsmouth——-Portsmouh A. C. M 
Pres, Frank Kiefer, Central Natl. 
Bank; Sec., B. A. Leichner, Standard 
Supply Co. 


OHIO, Toledo—Toledo A. C. M. Pres., C 
D. Williams, Usona Mfg. Co.; 
George B. Cole, 186 Huron St. 


OHIO, Youngstown—Youngstown A. C. 
M. Pres., David B. Shaw, The Truog- 
Shaw Co.; Sec., H. B. Deyle, 1110-11 
Mahoning Natl. Bank Bldg. 


OKLAHOMA, Oklahoma City—Okla- 
homa City A.C. M. Pres., C. H. Hogan, 
Carroll, Brough & Robinson; Sec-Mer., 
Sia Smith, 230-33 Terminal Arcade 

g. 


OKLAHOMA, Tulsa—Tulsa A. C. M. 
Pres., F. C. Freedley, Exchange Natl. 
Bank; Sec., V. P. Wilson, 512 Central 
Natl. Bank Bldg. 


OREGON, Portland—Portland A. C. M. 
Pres., E. J. Russell, Rasmussen & 
Co.; Sec.-Treas., E. W. Ross, Hirsch- 
Weis Mfg. Co.; Executive Secretary, H. 
P. Lambert, Pittock Block. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Allentown—Lehigh 


wag. Se C. M. Pres., Harry L. Wor- 
man, Dexter Portland Cement Co., Naz- 
areth, Pa.; Sec. J. H. 
Hunsicker Bldg. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Harrisburg—Harris- 
burg A. C. M. Pres., Jos. Claster, 119 
So. 2nd St.; Sec Wm. H. Clark, Jr., 


sare of Harry R. Beaver, Harrisburg, 
‘a. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Johnstown—Johns- 
town A. C. M. Pres. Roy T. Wertz, 
Edw. Hahn Packing Co.; Sec., R. H 
Coleman, 602 Swank Bldg. 


PENNSYLVANIA, New Castle—New Cas- 
tle A.C. M. Pres., Leroy Taylor, Tay- 
lor Food Products Co.; Sec., Roy M. 


Jamison, 322 Safe Deposit & Trust 
Bldg. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia—Phila- 
delphia A. C. M. Pres., Walter P. Mil- 
ler, Walter P. Miller Co., Inc.; Sec., 
David A. Longacre, 1503 North Ameri- 
can Bldg. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Pittsburgh—P itt s- 
burgh A. C. M. Pres., R. T. Graham, 
Pittsburgh Dry Goods Co.; Sec. L. I. 


MacQueen, 1213 Chamber of Commerce 
Bldg. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Reading—Reading A. 
C. M. Pres., Paul B. Wertz, F. S. Wertz 
& Son; Sec., E. H. Adams, Vanity Fair 
Silk Mills. ‘ 

PENNSYLVANIA, Scranton — Lacka- 
wanna A. C. M. Pres., J. A. Koons, 
Scranton Paper & Twine Co.; Sec., W. 
B. O’Brien, First Nat’l. Bank. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Wilkes-Barre — 
Wilkes-Barre A. C. M. Pres., Ben F. 


Sec., 


J. Reinhard, 403 


Evans, Miner-Hillard Milling Co.: Sec., 
Geo. H. McDonnell, 316-320 Miners 
Bank Bldg. 


RHODE ISLAND, Providence—Rhode 
Island Credit Men’s. Ass’n. Pres. 
Harry A Hayward, Brown & Sharpe 
Mfg. Co.; Sec., Ralph L. Griffith, R. L. 
Griffith & Sons Co.; Executive Sec, and 


Office Mgr., Chas. E. Austin, Jr., 313 
Gas Co. Bldg. 
SOUTH CAROLINA, Greenville—Pied- 


mont Credit & Adjustment Bureau. 
Pres. T. A. Baugh, Merchants Whole- 
sale Co.; Sec.-Treas., A. N. Brunson, Jr. 
210-212 Capers Bldg. 

SOUTH DAKOTA, Sioux Falls—Sioux 
Falls, A. C. M. Pres., E. R. Evenson, 
Crescent Creamery Co.; Sec., Ralph E. 
Owen, Box 283. 

TENNESSEE, Chattanooga—C hatta- 
nooga A. C. M. Pres., J. W. Durrett, 
First National Bank; Sec., J. H. Mec- 
Callum, 809 Broad Street. 

TENNESSEE, Knoxville—Knoxville A. C. 
M. Pres., L. M. Emert, Albers Drug 
Co.; See Mer W. E. Bibee, American 
Natl. Bank ldg. 

TENNESSEE, Memphis—Memphis A C. 
M. Pres., BE. E. Hopkins, Tayloe Pa- 
per Co., Sec.-Mgr., E. N. Dietler, 608 
Randolph Bldg., P. O. Box 211; Asst. 
Sec., Miss Gladys E. Hess. 

TENNESSEE, Nashville—Nashville A. C. 

Pres., C. J. Farris, Orr, Jackson & 
Co.; Sec., Buford K. Harmon, 18 Stahl- 
man Bldg. 

TEXAS, Austin—Austin A. C. M. Pres., 
H. M. Houston, John Bremond and Co.; 
Sec., Mrs. R. L. Bewley, P. O. Box 1075. 


TEXAS, Beaumont—Beaumont A. C. M. 


Pres., C. Proctor, Jefferson Drug 
Cos ec. H. M. Higgins, 209 Gilbert 
g. 


TEXAS, Dallas—Dallas Wholesale Credit 
Men’s Association. Pres., H, J. Flake, 
The Texas Co.; Sec. E. F Anderson, 
Suite 725 Santa Fe Bldg, 
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TEXAS, El Paso—Tri-State A. C. M. 


Pres., O. C. McConnell, Crombie & Co.; 
Co.; Sec., James T. Neeson, 620-21-22 
Caples Bldg 


TEXAS, Forth Worth—Fort Worth hk, .C. 


M. Pres., Chas H. Kahn, Monnig Dry 
Goods Co.; Sec., E. G. Parker, First 
Natl. Bank. 

TEXAS, Houston—Houston 


&. C we 
Pres., Walter M. Pierson, A. L. Pierson 
Mfg. Co.; Sec., Morris D. Meyer, 433-34 
First Natl. Bank Bldg. 
fEXAS, San Antonio—San Antonio A, C. 
M. Pres., R. D. Barclay, Natl. Bank of 
Commerce; Sec -Mer., Henry A. 
Hirschberg, 313 Alamo Natl. Bank 
Bldg. 
TEXAS, Waco—Waco A. C. M. Pres., Roy 
McKnight, McKnight Sundries Co.; Sec. 
J. E. Porter, Hill Printing & Sta. Co. 
TEXAS, Wichita Falls—Wichita Falls A. 
C. M. Pres., J. C. Penrod, Continental 
Oil Co. of Texas; Sec.-Megr., John W. 
Thomas, City National Bank Bldg 
UTAH, Salt Lake City—Inter-Mountain 
A.C. M Pres., J. H Patrick, Decker- 
Patrick Co.; Sec., Wade Loofbourow, 
Ottenheimer Co.; Asst. Sec. and Mer., 
Thos. O. Sheckell, 1411 Walker Na- 
tional Bank Bldg. 
VIRGINIA-TENNESSEE, Bristol—Bris- 
tol A.C. M. Pres., C. T. Wolfe, Inter- 
state Hdwe. Co.; Sec., Geo. D. Helms, 
Gibson Candy Co. 


VIRGINIA, Lynchburg—Lynchburg A. C. 
M. Pres., John. H. Davis, Craddock- 
Terry Co; Sec.-Treas., W. H. Coleman, 
Quinn Marshall Co. 

VIRGINIA, Norfolk—Norfolk-Tidewater 
A. C. M. Pres., W. R. Meech, Lyon & 
Greenleaf Co.; Sece., Shelton N. Wood- 
ward, 1210 Natl. Bank of Commerce 
Bldg. 

VIRGINIA, Richmond—Richmond A. C. 

. nn & FF Richardson, Benton 
Railey Co.. Sec.-Mgr., JP. Abernethy, 
State & City Bank Bldg. 

VIRGINIA Roanoke—Roanoke A. Cc. M. 
Pres., J. R. Turner, Roanoke Drug Co.; 
Sec.-Treas., H. W. Hobson, Roanoke 
City Mills, Ine. 

WASHINGTON, Seattle—Seattle A. Cc. M. 
Pres., J. A. Taylor, Chas H. Lilly Co. 
Sec., John A. Bennett, 1907 L. C. Smith 
Bldg. 

WASHINGTON, Spokane—Spokane Mer- 
chants Association. Pres. A. L. Hawes, 
Spokane Drug Co.: Sec-Treas.. J. D. 
Meikle, 718 Realty Bldg.; Asst. Sec., F. 
A. Stolz. 

WASHINGTON, Tacoma—Wholesalers’ 
A. C. M. Pres., Farlin B. Nye, Con- 
sumers Central Heating Co.; Sec., Ed- 
ward B. Lung, P. O. Box 1207. 

WEST VIRGINIA, Bluefield—Bluefield A. 
C, M. Pres., J. L. Alexander, Bluefield 
Milling Co., Sec., R. W. Newton, P. O. 
Box 449. 

WEST VIRGINIA, Charleston—Charles- 
ton A. C. M. Pres. J.- Roy. Pierson, 
Thomas Field & Co.; Sec.-Treas., Lee H. 
Henkel, Room 5, Capital City Bank 
Bldg. 

WEST VIRGINIA, Clarksburg—Central 
West Virginia A. C. M. Pres., W. M. 
Charpening, Shingleton Bros.; Sec., U. 
R. Hoffman, Union Bank Bldg. 

WEST VIRGINIA, Huntington—Hunt- 
ington A. C. M. Pres., C. B. Park, Fos- 
ter-Thornburg Hdw. Co.; Sec, C. C. 
Harrold, First Huntington Nat’l. Bank 
Bldg., 12th Floor. 

WEST VIRGINIA, Parkersburg: Park- 
ersburg-Marietta A. C. M Pres., O. L. 
Wells, H. P. Dils & Son Co., Parkers- 
burg, W. Va.; See., J. W Wandling, R. 
G. Dun & Co, Parkersburg, W. Va. 

WEST_ VIRGINIA, Wheeling—Wheeling 
A. C. M. Pres., H. L. King, Ellis & 


— Co., Sec. H. R. Davis, P. O. Box 
687 


WEST VIRGINIA, Williamson—William- 
son A. C. M. Pres., H. W. Johnson So. 
Refg. Co.; Sec, C. A. Mayhew, Sani- 
tary Bottle Co. 


WISCONSIN, Fond du Lac—Fond du Lac 
A. C. M. Pres., O. R. Kuehn. The Bon- 
; Sec., E. J. Stenz, care of The 





WISCONSIN, Green Bay—Northern Wis- 
consin-Michigan A. C. M. Pres., W. C. 
Grimmer, Joannes Bros. Co.: Sec., C. W. 
Shekey, Kellogg National Bank Bldg. 

WISCONSIN, Milwaukee — Milwaukee 
A. C M. Pres., M. J. Brew, E. R. Pahl 
& Co.; Sec., James G. Romer, 708-9-10 
Mayer Bldg. 


WISCONSIN. Oshkosh—Central Wiscon- 
sin A. C. M. Pres., F. A. LaBudde, First 
National Bank; Sec., Chas. D. Breon, 
Rooms 6-7, 76 Main. 































































CREDIT MONTHLY 


TEXT, ASSIGNMENTS, PROBLEMS— 
THE BIG 3 IN CORRESPONDENCE STUDY— 
YOUR ASSISTANTS IN PREPARING FOR 


SUCCESSFUL CREDIT WORK 





Progress for the man or woman in business 1s marked 

by milestones in the form of increased responsi- 
bilities and better compensation. These evidences of advance- 
ment are won partly on the basis of experience, but they de- 
pend essentially on a far more important factor,—systematic 
education in the established principles which underlie sound 
business practice. 


The purpose of the National Institute of Credit is to provide 
at the lowest possible cost to the student, educational training 
which will make advancement in business not a possibility but 
a certainty. In the credit field, the Institute aims specifically 
to qualify its students, whether beginners, credit men, credit 
managers or credit executives, to move up to the position which 
is immediately ahead of them and which represents the next 


logical step in their advancement. 
The Institute ‘is 2 Department of the National Associa- 

of Credit Men. Its educational work is car- 
ried on through two main channels—class room courses offered 
under the auspices of local credit associations in a number cof 
cities, and correspondence courses conducted from the National 
Office at One Park Avenue, New York City. 


Prospective students who are within traveling distance of 
one of the class rocm courses should, if possible, carry on their 
study in this way. By so doing they will get the advantage 
of personal contact with the instructor and opportunity for 
exchange of opinion and experience with other students. 


Those who are not able to attend class room courses should 
arrange to take the correspondence work. 
now offered by the National 


Correspondence Courses 
po Cc Institute of Credit are two; 


Credits and Collections, and Basic Economics. The material in 
each course consists of a text book, printed lecture assignments, 
and problems to be solved and sent to the Director of the 
Institute for correction and grading, after which they are re- 
turned to the student with grade and comments. 


The text in the Credits and Collections course’ is “Credits 

and Collections,” by David E. Golieb and Richard P. Ettinger, 

published by Prentice-Hall, Inc. In connection with this 
course there are five problems. 

In the Basic Economics course the text 1s Henry 
Clay’s “Economics for the General Reader” (the 
American edition, edited by Professor Eugene E. 
Agger, of Columbia University). 

orrespondence courses in Business English 
and Accounting are being planned and will be 
announced as soon as they are ready. 
Meanwhile a number of students are con- 
tinuing their work toward the Insti- 
tute’s certificates by taking corre- 
spondence courses offered by edu- 
cational institutions such as Co- 
lumbia University and the 

University of Wisconsin. 
















Dr. Frank A. FALL 
NATIONAL INSTITUTE 
or Crepit Dept. 2 


One Park Avenue, 
New York City. 
Will you kindly mail me in- 
formation concerning the fol- 
lowing courses: (Check course 
desired). 

‘Basic Economics’ ( ) 
“Credits and collections” ( ) 


1 The National Institute of Credit gives two 
Certificates ertificates, the Junior and the Senior Certif. 
cate, The Junior Certificate is awarded to students who have 
completed the following 300 hours of work. 


I OU CORRS 5. sn.0040d nth-~weseese bus sh cee 60 hours 
iin oy non 6nkisa'vaekt anes eRe Sep aes so oan 60 hours 
SE EE. gis oc'un ens bhe 005eees 6sesedeew ed 60 hours 
CO OO eT Tt 60 hours 
Law of Contracts, or Corporation Finance arid 
EY PUREED nn vss once ane seh ectens sil 60 hours 
Pe ctindtah<vdeecanssbobaes aos cake cehsreenaen 300 hours 


The Senior Certificate is awarded to students who have 
completed the work prescribed for the Junior Certificate and 
300 additional hours (a total, therefore, of 600 hours) in the 
following subjects: 


Law of Contracts, or Corporation Finance and 


TE, own anon abpbanwr ss oes ease tees 60 hours 
os os cl cbs neue cag seb on ebaee bi 30 hours 
as. cchw dst als heaves bbe phe hes oe ekeua’ 30 hours 
EE. on cc cabesies ete Cvebecsesbaut 30 hours 
RS og CS use vekc dbs bo vceicesewe 30 hours 
Business Law of Bankruptcy ..............--.eee00. 30 hours 
BUGMOEINENE EMGUTUMNOMED 22.00 ccvcsccccccceccscesecces 30 hours 
Foreign Trade and Foreign Credit .............+++++- 30 hours 
EE NED. , cnn 0dsast0eksb- eke tvecdvoesHhess 30 hours 

Dice n i auenddnshone tee vy ekebhiavasees eevee 300 hours 


° ° ° Students who 
Associates and Fellows in Credit have been 
awarded the Junior Certificate and who have had three yeats 
of practical credit experience become Associates of the Na 
tional Institute of Credit. Students who have been awarded 
the Senior Certificate and who have had five years of practical 
credit experience become (provided they are at least 25 years 
of age) Fellows of the National Institute of Credit. 


. . The educational work of the Institute is 
Organization under the direction of the Director of 
Education, aided by a Supervisory Committee, composed of 
board of four business educators and eight experienced credit 
men. The Committee on Credit Education of the National 
Association co-operates in establishing and maintaining loca 


chapters. 

is not too soon to get started on an Institute course 
Today Fill out the coupon at the lower left-hand corner 
of this page and sent it at once. By return mail you will receive 
a general prospectus of the Institute special bulletins describi 
the correspondence courses, and registration blanks. The 
courses are $15 each or $25 if taken together. This is at co 
The aim of the Institute is not to make profits but to 
to produce better credit men. 

Even if you are not definitely engaged in credit work, 6 
looking forward to it, remember that these courses will be o 
distinct value to you in any business. When new policies 
to be formed, modern business turns to the man who i 
thoroughly trained in the principles of credit, for ‘the ma 
who knows credit knows business. 

Mail the coupon today, and the Institute will give you f 
information concerning the courses. Then let the Institute 
you to get a thorough knowledge of credit—the foundati 
stone of modern business. 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF CREDIT 


One Park Avenue 


New York City 


1926 Correspondence Enrollment Nearly Doubled that of 1925 
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30 hours 
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hours 
udents who 
ve been 
ree am ) HE hearth fire and the lazily smoking chimney 
nn awarded have beensymbols of good cheer since men first 
built houses for their abode. Good cheer—until one 
forgets that the fire that cheers can also destroy. 


National fire figures bear eloquent testimony to 
the fact that men do forget. Fire every year takes its 
greatest toll of homes. And unguarded hearth fires, 
soot-clogged or defective chimneys and flues, care- 
lessly handled stoves and heating systems occasion 
the greatest loss. 


Carelessness plays a tragic part in the yearly loss 
of life and property. Every North America Agent can 
help you guard against carelessness and its costly re- 
sults by giving you expert advice on Fire Prevention. 


The Oldest American Fire and Marine Insurance Company—Founded 1792 


Insurance Company of 
North America 


00 eB) teen 


Indemnity Ins. Co. ot North America 
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‘Pro gress 


HE miraculous development of this great 

country with its vast resources has been 
possible largely through the functioning of the 
steam engine as an outstanding factor in the 
transportation system. 


Through over eighty years of this development 

the Red Royal Shield on an insurance policy 

has been the symbol of protection aiding in 
the fulfillment of many a great enterprise. 


INSURANCE COMPANY LTD 


DEPARTMENTAL OFFICES 


_ NEW YORK ATLANTA, GA. BOSTON, MASS. CHICAGO, ILL. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, 25 
William Mackintosh, Mgr. Milton Dargan, Mgr. Field & Cowles, Mgrs. Elwin W. Law, Mgr. H. R. Burke, Mgr. 4 





